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Social Security in Review 


AvGusT EXPENDITURES for the three special types 
of public assistance and general assistance in the 
continental United States totaled $77.2 million, 
28 percent less than all public aid payments in 
August 1942, when earnings under the WPA 
accounted for more than one-fourth of the $109.7 
million disbursed. Payments this August under 
the four assistance programs showed, however, 
only slight decreases from comparable totals in 
July and a year ago. Old-age assistance repre- 
sented 72 percent of all assistance payments 
during the month, aid to dependent children 15 
percent, aid to the blind 3 percent, and general 
assistance 10 percent. The number of recipients 
declined from July levels for all programs, total 
payments increased for old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind, and average payments were higher 
under all programs except general assistance. 

All but 14 States reported fewer recipients of 
old-age assistance than in the previous month, 
and 40 States reported larger total payments. 
The decline in number of families receiving aid to 
dependent children was widespread; only Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and New Mexico reported an 
increased number. The slight decrease in total 
payments under that program was shared by all 
but 11 States. Both the number of blind recip- 
ients and total payments for aid to the blind 
changed relatively little from the previous month’s 
figures. The largest percentage declines for the 
month occurred in general assistance—4 percent 
in number of cases and 6 percent in payments; 
only 11 States reported a higher number of cases 
although 16 States reported increased payments. 


AUGUST UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION payments 
dropped to $5.2 million, 82 percent less than in 
August 1942. Two-thirds of the States made 
smaller total payments than in July, and only 
five States reported payments as much as 20 per- 
cent above their July disbursements. In the 
first 8 months of 1943, a net total of $64.0 million 
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was expended in benefit payments, less than a 
fourth of the amount expended in the same 
months of 1942 and representing approximately 
4.8 million man-weeks of unemployment in con- 
trast to 22.8 million in the earlier period. August 
payments went to a weekly average of 88,800 
beneficiaries, less than one-sixth the August 1942 
average. Alaska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
and Wyoming paid benefits to an average of less 
than 25 unemployed workers each week. All but 
four States reported declines in initial claims filed 
in August, and almost half the States reported 
decreases from July of 30 percent or more. The 
country-wide decline of 29 percent was the sharp- 
est drop since February. Continued claims also 
declined from the previous month; in 13 of the 38 
States reporting fewer continued claims the 
decreases were more than 25 percent. 


MoRE SOCIAL SECURITY ACCOUNTS were estab- 
lished in April-June than in any other second 
quarter since 1937. As of the end of June, an 
estimated 66.4 million living persons held account 
numbers; they constituted 63 percent of the 
estimated number of persons 14 years of age and 
over in the population in contrast to 57.1 per- 
cent who held account numbers at the end of 
June 1942. Of the 2.1 million accounts estab- 
lished in April-June of this year, 1.3 million or 
61 percent were for women and girls, a group of 
applicants which was almost one-third larger 
than in the second quarter of 1942. The total 
number of accounts established for men and boys, 
on the other hand, dropped 17 percent in com- 
parison with the second quarter of 1942. The 
divergent trends result from the increasing num- 
ber of housewives who are entering covered em- 
ployment, the decline in the number of men with- 
out account numbers, and the expansion of the 
armed forces. Girls under 20 years of age made 
up slightly less than half of the total number of 
female applicants, but boys under 20 represented 
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Monthly benefits of $15.1 million were in force 
for 827,000 beneficiaries at the end of August; 
both figures represented increases of 2 Percent 
from July totals and of 32 percent from August 
1942 levels. Almost $13.9 million was Certified 
during the month for monthly benefits, of which 
53.4 percent represented primary benefit pay- 
ments, 9.3 percent supplementary benefits, and 
37.3 percent survivor benefits. An additional $1 4 
million was certified for lump-sum death payments, 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance for Small 
Businessmen 


A. J. ALTMEYER * 


ONE GROUP WHICH HAS FELT keenly the impact 
of the war is the independent small business 
proprietors. Shortages of labor, unavailability 
of many kinds of goods, rationing, price ceilings, 
and rising costs have made it more and more 
difficult for the small operator to stay in business. 
Thousands have already closed their doors. By 
the end of this year, a net loss of more than 300,000 
establishments has been estimated for the retail 
field alone. 

Many who have been forced to give up the 
struggle to keep their businesses going are now 
too old to begin again in a new occupation. 
Often they have meager resources. ‘The remain- 
ing assets of the business and the savings of its 
proprietor are seldom sufficient to pay the out- 
standing debts and leave something over for 
retirement. Even in peacetime, the small busi- 
ness group has little more security than the 
majority of wage earners. It has been estimated 
that in 1935-36, the period just after the depth 
of the depression, more than a third of all small 
business operators had incomes of $1,000 or less, 
and almost half were living on less than $1,250 
a year. Probably three-fourths of the independ- 
ent retailers, taxicab and truck operators, and 
garage owners cleared less than $1,000, and 
about a third of them less than $500. The 
proprietors of restaurants, cleaning and pressing 
shops, beauty parlors, and similar “personal 
service’ businesses were at about the same 
income level. 

With such low incomes, it is difficult for small 
enterprises to accumulate the additional capital 
needed for expansion, except by borrowing 
from outside sources at high interest rates. 
Consequently, small businesses are usually on 
an insecure financial footing, and failures among 
them are frequent. The Small Business Com- 
mittee of the Senate reports! that, in the retail 
field, one out of three new concerns fails in the 
" Ghssanean, Seatil Security Board. 

1 Special Senate Committee to Study Problems of American Small Busi- 


ness, Small Business Problems: Small Business Wants Old-Age Security 
(Senate Committee Print No. 17), 1943, 36 pp. 
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first year, and two out of three close their doors 
within 6 years. The fear of business failure 
haunts the independent man quite as much as 
the fear of unemployment does the wage earner. 

While the independent professional group gen- 
erally has higher incomes than the majority of 
small business proprietors, the proportion who 
have low incomes is much greater than commonly 
supposed. More than 10 percent of the physi- 
cians, 13 percent of the dentists and attorneys, 
and 20-30 percent of the other professional 
groups had incomes of less than $1,000 in 1935. 
Even among those earning much more than this, 
the onset of old age, with its accompanying 
decline in skills and earning capacity, is an ever- 
present source of worry. Premature death or 
permanent disability before reaching retirement 
age are also very real threats to the economic 
security of most professional men and their 
families. 

Men in independent trades and professions are 
generally older and more likely to have dependents 
than are wage earners. More than half of them 
are over 45 years old, and only 14 percent are 
single. By contrast, only about a fourth of all 
employed persons in this country are over 45, 
and 28 percent are single. Protection against the 
premature death of the family breadwinner is 
therefore needed by the self-employed at. least 
as much as by those who work for others. 

One unhappy consequence of limiting the cov- 
erage of the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram is that persons shifting in and out of covered 
employment make contributions as employees 
without getting the protection granted those more 
constantly in covered jobs. This anomaly occurs 
frequently in the case of the self-employed. Most 
small businessmen begin work as employees of 
others, in order to acquire skill and experience or to 
accumulate capital for an independent venture. 
Seldom, however, can adequate benefit rights be 
acquired under the program when the individual 
has long or frequent periods of unemployment or 
noncovered employment. Letters received by the 








Social Security Board from the self-employed show 
that they are keenly aware that the benefit rights 
they have accumulated as employees will be lost 
or reduced when they enter independent business. 
They plead for a chance to continue contributing, 
so as to maintain whatever level of potential bene- 
fits they have to their credit. While the income 
and resources of small business are limited, they 
could, by making small regular contributions, 
provide substantial social insurance protection for 
themselves. Through the pooling of small reg- 
ular contributions it is possible to provide more 
comprehensive protection than each individual 
could provide separately. 

Still more vocal is the demand of independent 
employers for the same protection they help pro- 
vide for their workers. Grocers, blacksmiths, 
plumbers, printers, hardware merchants, jewelers, 
painters, druggists, undertakers, engineers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, manufacturers, and accountants 
have written to the Board, or to their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, urging that some 
way be found whereby they too can be included 
in the program. Frequently they express an 
eagerness to contribute at the combined rate pay- 
able by the employee and his employer and to 
accept any reasonable basis for calculating their 
income. 

The growing demand for inclusion of small 
businessmen under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program reflects their increased sense of 
insecurity under wartime conditions. It also 
indicates a wider realization that social insurance 
protection is an essential part of a more general 
program to safeguard small enterprise in the 
present and post-war world. The plight of small 
business, and measures to alleviate it, have re- 
ceived careful study by the Senate Small Business 
Committee. As one of a series of reports on the 
difficulties faced by small business, the Committee 
recently published a monograph? examining the 
reasons for excluding small business from the old- 
age and survivors insurance program, and consid- 
ering suggested methods for overcoming the 
problems that have thus far been a bar to coverage. 

Because many small businessmen are not used to 
reporting their incomes to the Government and do 
not keep the necessary records, some plan was 


2 See footnote 1. 








needed to facilitate income-reporting in such 
cases. A plan has now been developed which 
would require the minimum of detailed records or 
reports. Income-tax payers, for example, might 
use the same report for social security contribution 
and income-tax reporting. Employers might add 
their own names to the quarterly wage returns 
they make for their employees. The self-employed 
who have no employees and who are exempt from 
the income tax could value their services on some 
simple basis, such as the cost of hiring a substitute 
to do their work. To relieve certain marginal 
groups—the housewife, for example, who rents out 
a few rooms or keeps a boarder or two—from the 
burden of contributing on very small earnings 
which could hardly affect possible future benefits, 
an exemption of very small business incomes might 
be permitted. 

The sort of plan mentioned above makes it 
readily feasible to bring the self-employed into the 
old-age and survivors insurance program and 
provide the same protection for them as for em- 
ployed persons. Some adjustment might have to 
be made to compensate for the period in which 
small businessmen were not included in the 
program, so that, as latecomers into social 
insurance, they would not be at a disadvantage in 
comparison with persons who have been in the 
system from the beginning. Several alternatives, 
all of them workable, have been suggested for 
making these and other needed changes in the 
technical details of the program. 

Old-age and survivors insurance protection can- 
not of course solve all the problems of small 
business. Many of these have to do with financ- 
ing, credit facilities, and the competitive struggle 
between small and large concerns. Yet, in 
securing him against some of the important risks 
to which he is now exposed, social insurance 
coverage would give the man who runs a small 
business a better chance for survival in our free 
enterprise system. This would be particularly 
true if other hazards, such as permanent disability 
and sickness and hospitalization costs, could also 
be covered. Studies are going forward on methods 
of providing such protection for wage and salary 
earners. These studies are also keeping constantly 
in mind the inclusion of small business under 8 
comprehensive social insurance plan. 
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Administrative Review in Public Assistance 


Katuryn D. Goopwin * 


Unver THE Social Security Act, the Social Security 
Board is responsible for making Federal grants- 
in-aid to States to enable them to furnish financial 
assistance, so far as practicable under the con- 
ditions in each State, to needy aged and blind 
individuals and to needy dependent children. 
These matching grants are made on the basis of 
a plan submitted by the State and approved by 
the Board as in accordance with the provisions 
of the act, including such methods of adminis- 
tration as the Board finds necessary for the proper 
and efficient operation of the plan. Approval of 
the plan indicates that the operation proposed by 
the State meets the requirements necessary to 
entitle the State program to Federal support. It 
does not necessarily mean that the plan meets all 
the objectives which either the State or the Board 
would like to see achieved, but it represents a 
starting point from which the State proposes 
amendments to the plan as its program develops. 

Following the approval of a State plan, the 
Board has two major responsibilities. It must 
first assure itself that in administering the assist- 
ance programs the State continues to adhere to 
the requirements of the Federal act and to the 
substantive legal and administrative provisions of 
the approved plan. It must also provide leader- 
ship and assistance in order that plans and ad- 
ministrations may meet the highest practicable 
standards in each State. 

One of the chief areas of concern in the early 
period of development of State programs and of 
Federal policy was to be sure that funds granted 
to the States were used to match assistance pay- 
ments only to persons eligible under the specific 
provisions of the act. In many States, instruc- 
tiens and administrative controls had not been 
sufficiently developed to warrant confidence in 
their effectiveness. During the period from 1935 
to the end of 1939, therefore, the Board’s audit 
of the financial transactions of the State agency 
included an inspection of the eligibility determina- 
tion in every case for which the State claimed 
Federal matching, and audit exceptions were 
taken to all payments in which the State was 


*Bureau of Public Assistance, Field Division. 
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unable to provide satisfactory proof of eligibility. 

That this method was effective in safeguarding 
the use of Federal funds and in improving the docu- 
mentary verification and recording of the de- 
terminations of eligibility is clearly evidenced by 
the marked decrease in audit exceptions during the 
latter part of the period in which this process was 
in effect. This positive aspect, however, was 
accompanied by problems of relationships with 
the States, the issues in which became clearer as 
the State agencies developed their own adminis- 
trations to a point at which a complete and de- 
tailed inspection seemed no longer necessary. 
The uses made of the results of the audit were 
necessarily limited in large part to financial adjust- 
ments of the individual payments to which excep- 
tions were taken. It became apparent that this 
method involved the danger of isolating the 
problem of eligibility in the individual case from 
the more important consideration of improvement 
of policy and administrative practice in general. 
Fearful of the loss of Federal matching, State 
agencies tended to look to the audit as a concrete 
embodiment of Federal policy and all too fre- 
quently misconstrued the evidence from this 
source. The Bureau of Public Assistance, which 
was responsible to the Board for advising on and 
evaluating State plans and for encouraging the 
development of sound programs and policies in the 
States, frequently found itself handicapped by the 
divided responsibility in this fundamental area. 
The Bureau of Accounts and Audits, burdened by 
the volume of this aspect of its assignment and the 
problems of evaluating case-record material which 
was outside the normal scope of auditing pro- 
cedure, was also handicapped in developing a 
constructive approach to the larger accounting 
and fiscal problems. 

Extensive consideration was given to the 
problem by the Board and the two Bureaus in an 
effort to establish a method of operation which 
would fulfill the Board’s responsibilities and at the 
same time further the development of a sound 
Federal-State relationship. In the light of the 
development and stabilization of State programs 
which had already taken place by the end of 1939, 
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the Board concluded that the way to further 
strengthen the State agencies was to place maxi- 
mum responsibility on them for determining eligi- 
bility and to review the results of their administra- 
tion in terms of an evaluation of the general level 
of State practice, rather than in terms of each 
individual judgment. 

To carry out this policy the Board redefined the 
responsibilities of the Bureaus of Accounts and 
Audits and Public Assistance with respect to 
eligibility determinations, effective January 1, 
1940. The area of audit responsibility was de- 
fined as relating wholly to fiscal matters, the audit 
of public assistance payments to begin with the 
certificate of authorization of payment, with no 
review of the administrative judgment leading to 
the determination of eligibility. The Bureau of 
Public Assistance was made responsible for a con- 
tinuing review of State and local administrative 
procedures and operations, including an appro- 
priate review of a sample of case records, to assure 
the Board of a State’s adherence to Federal 
requirements and to the substantive legal and 
administrative provisions of its approved plan.' 
As part of its review, the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance was instructed to call upon the Bureau of 
Accounts and Audits for the consultative services 
of constructive accountants and, if special cireum- 
stances should warrant, for an audit of individual 
eligibility determinations. 


Objectives of the Review 


In developing the necessary procedures for 
carrying out a review of State and local adminis- 
tration, the Bureau of Public Assistance had to 
devise a process which would meet the following 
requirements: 

1. It must provide a factual basis for assuring 
the Board of State adherence to Federal require- 
ments and to the substantive legal and adminis- 
trative provisions of the State’s approved plans, 
and for assisting the State in attaining the highest 
practicable standards of administration. 

2. It must be maintained on a continuous basis 
in 51 jurisdictions and 56 separate State agencies, 
and in 3 categories of assistance; it must, moreover, 
be adaptable to the variations among State plans, 
including policies, types of State administration, 
and the number and type of local agencies within 
the States. 


! Board Minutes, December 22, 1940. 
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A major concern of the Bureau was to make sure 
that in its objectives and its execution this process 
would be consistent with the principles of strength. 
ening State administrative responsibility and of 
evaluating results. It was recognized from the 
outset that there must be safeguards against cer. 
tain difficulties which are inherent in any process 
by which Federal representatives enter the area of 
evaluating the work of local units for whose super. 
vision the State agency is responsible. It was also 
recognized that, within the limitations of the 
Federal act and their own laws, States having 
responsibility for administration must be free to 
make their own decisions, even to make mistakes 
and to learn by experience. It was evident, 
therefore, that the review process must be as much 
as possible a part of the State’s own experience, if 
it was to be effective beyond the area of minimum 
Federal requiremenfs. 

Against this background, the following general 
principles were recommended: 

1. The administrative review should be an ex- 
tension of the existing methods of dealing with 
State agencies, and fact finding should be an 
integral part of the regular process of consultation 
and negotiation, rather than an isolated activity. 

2. The responsibility for carrying out the review 
should be located in the regional office, under the 
direction of the regional representative, in order 
that it could be related on a current basis to the 
processes of negotiation and consultation with the 
States. 

3. The review should be carried on cooperatively 
with the States, with the utmost possible partici- 
pation in the actual process. The objectives 
should be to provide factual information which 
would be mutually useful and to supplement 
rather than duplicate information already available 
in the State. 

4. The factual results of the review should be 
available to the States for their use in effecting im- 
provements of administration, and a State's 
resources and ability to use the review as part of 
its own supervisory process should be a primary 
consideration. 

5. The general scope and method of the review 
should be uniform for all States, but sufficiently 
flexible to allow varying emphasis according to the 
individual needs of each State. The plan for each 
State should be developed jointly with the State, 
and coordinated so far as possible with the State’s 
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own supervisory process in order to avoid inter- 
ference with ‘the State’s established lines of ad- 
ministrative authority. While it was recognized 
that a review of this kind conducted on a Nation- 
wide basis would yield some byproducts for re- 
search, emphasis on flexibility and adaptation to 
the immediate needs of individual States was 
believed more appropriate than the uniform 
collection of mass data. 

6. The basis for the review should be the ap- 
proved State plan. The operation of the plan 
should be evaluated so far as possible in terms 
of criteria established by the Board for minimum 
standards of State and local practice. When 
such criteria have not been developed, operation 
would be evaluated only in terms of its effective- 
ness in achieving the State’s objectives until such 
time as the information made available through 
this process makes the establishment of general 
criteria possible and appropriate. 

7. Emphasis should be focused on the effective- 
ness of the total administrative process, as it is 
reflected in the treatment of individual applicants 
and recipients; review and analysis of the State’s 
supervisory and administrative procedures, as 
well as case reading, should be included. 

8. The review of eligibility determinations 
should be based on a definite understanding with 
the State concerning the provisions of law and 
plan for which the State is held responsible and 
should emphasize the application of these pro- 
visions to persons whose requests for assistance 
are rejected as well as those to whom assistance 
is paid. While it was agreed that errors dis- 
covered in individual cases, which represented 
incorrect claims for Federal matching of pay- 
ments, must be reported to the States for 
adjustment, discovery of the causes of such errors 
and attempts to correct the causes were recognized 
as of more far-reaching importance. 

Though development of an objective method of 
evaluating the total administrative functioning 
of a State agency was recognized as an ultimate 
goal, it was not expected that this aim would be 
achieved immediately, nor that such an evalua- 
tion would result from a single method of obtain- 
ing and utilizing information. Phases of such a 
review were already in effect, carried out through 
the Bureau’s field service, the services of technical 
consultants, administrative surveys, the review 
and analysis of State plan material, special re- 
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search and regular statistical reporting, and the 
services and reports of other Bureaus of the Board. 
The objective in developing the new activity was 
not to supplant or to duplicate these functions, 
but to supplement the information available and, 
ultimately, to develop a systematic method of 
assembling, through all the services available, a 
unified picture of State operation. 

While it was necessary to select the aspects of 
the program which could be covered and those 
which would be emphasized, it was considered 
more appropriate, at least initially, to obtain a 
general background knowledge of selected opera- 
tions than to concentrate attention on particular 
phases of administration which might more 
properly be the subject of special research. 

In the light of these considerations, the admin- 
istrative review was defined, until modified on 
the basis of further experience, as designed to 
accomplish the following objectives: 


1. To determine through review of a sample of 
case records and other appropriate documents 
relating to individual cases whether: 


a. Persons receiving public assistance are 
eligible in accordance with the Federal 
requirements and the State plan; 

. Assistance grants are based on a determ- 
ination of need, including consideration 
of all resources, and are unrestricted 
money payments; 

c. Applications are accepted or rejected 
on the basis of an objective determination 
of eligibility, equitably applied to per- 
sons in similar circumstances; 

d. Persons whose applications for assist- 
ance are rejected are given an oppor- 
tunity for a fair hearing. 


— 
_ 


2. To determine through review of the admin- 
istrative methods in effect in local units, related 
to the findings of the case review and to the State 
plan provisions, whether: 


a. The methods of taking applications, 
verifying eligibility, and determining 
need are such as to produce satisfactory 
results in the treatment of applicants 
and recipients, and conversely what 
methods result in delay or inequitable 
treatment; 

b. The State agency is adequately per- 
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forming its supervisory responsibilities 
by issuing clear and complete instruc- 
tions and interpreting them to local units 
through its field service, reviewing or test- 
checking the work of local agencies, and 
providing constructive assistance in im- 
proving local administrative methods; 

c. Federal requirements relating to the 
confidential nature of records, unre- 
stricted payments, and availability of 
fair hearings are adequately observed in 
practice as well as in the plan; 

d. Other factors in local administration, 
such as insufficient funds, inadequate 
personnel, or poor organization, contrib- 
ute to ineffective performance. 


Method and Extent 


Because of the varied State situations, it was 
recognized that specific plans for carrying out the 
review in each State could best be made in the 
regional office and ir consultation with the State 
agency. Procedures and definitions had to be 
established and, as a basis for planning the general 
operation and for determining the staff and or- 
ganization needed in each region and in Washing- 
ton, general estimates had to be prepared of the 
number of agencies and volume of case reading 
which would be included and the time required 
for each part of the process. 


Although the review was expected to be a con- 
tinuing process in each State, it was decided that 
planning and reports in relation to each State 
should be made on an annual basis, in order to 
provide for reevaluation at regular intervals of the 
State situation and of the working metkiod, but 
with the dates for this annual period varying from 
State to State. 

The annual period related to the dates applicable 
to information obtained, rather than to the dates 
of field work. In order to have the review reflect 
the most nearly current situations, it was decided 
that for local agencies the period for which infor- 
mation would be obtained should include the last 
two quarters preceding the field work. Field 
work should be spaced so that the activities of 
some local agencies would be reviewed for each 
quarter within the annual period established. 

With few exceptions, State programs operate 
through local offices, over which the State agency 


has either administrative or supervisory authority, 
Accordingly, to evaluate the State operation ag 
whole, it would be necessary to take into account 
all factors which influence the local operation of 
the State plan, as well as the evidence of variation 
in operation of the program provided by statistical] 
reports. It was obvious that a complete repre- 
sentation could not be achieved each year, or ip 
any one year, and that it would be necessary to 
look to the continuing process of the review to 
build up such a picture over a longer period. It 
appeared feasible and desirable, however, for the 
selection in each year to be directed toward analy- 
sis of one or more of the variable factors affecting 
local administration, so that the results might be 
representative of a larger number of units within 
a State than would actually be included in the 
review. 


Since the selection for the first year of review 
was necessarily exploratory, it was decided to 
emphasize the factors affecting the major part of 
the case load by attempting to review units in 
which 50 percent of the case load was located, if 
the case load was sufficiently concentrated to 
make this possible, and if, conversely, this would 
not limit the review to one or two units. For 
States in which this method was not feasible, a 
selection emphasizing geographical distribution as 
well as size was believed desirable. It was con- 
sidered unwise to attempt the review of the larger 
city agencies in the first year of operation, because 
of the complexities of administration, and agencies 
having case loads of 10,000 or more were ruled 
out for this period. 


Information regarding the type, size, and 
number of local units for each State was assembled 


and considered in relation to estimates of time 


required for reviewing units of various sizes. It 
was estimated that inclusion of local agencies 
representing 50 percent of the State case load, 
or an alternative of 10 local agencies, would 
result in a total for all States of 400 local agencies. 

In order to place the desired emphasis on the 
processes of determining initial and continuing 
eligibility, the following basis for selecting cases 
in local units was established: 


10 percent of applications approved within 
the 2 quarters preceding the review; 

5 percent of applications rejected during 
the same period; 
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2 percent of cases which had received assist- 
ance continuously for a year or more on 
the last day of the quarter preceding the 
review. 


In each type of case in each category in which 
any of the percentages yielded less than 10 cases 
for review, adjustments were made to include 10 
or all if there were less than that number. Al- 
though the same percentages were applied to all 
categories, since adjustments to the minimum 
were necessary more frequently in aid to depend- 
ent children and aid to the blind the proportion of 
cases reviewed in those categories was greater. 
This was desirable as these programs represent a 
greater variety of conditions and eligibility require- 
ments. 

In estimating the resulting total volume it was 
necessary to anticipate the extent to which modifi- 
cations would need to be made in each region 
and State and the relationship to the estimate of 
the number of local agencies which had already 
been made. In addition, since some States 
already had in effect some form of review of case 
actions or other controls which assure determina- 
tion of eligibility in accordance with the State 
plan, a study of the methods and a test check of 
the results to establish their accuracy and the 
effectiveness of the process was believed more 
appropriate than a duplication of the State’s 
work. 

To estimate the number of cases which would 
be covered in the whole operation, the formula 
for selecting local agencies was applied State by 
State and related to total case loads and applica- 
tion data for each State and for the total. On 
the basis of 1939 data and the selection of agencies 
representing 50 percent of the case load in each 
State, the percentages would represent 5 percent 
of the total applications approved within a year, 
2% percent of the applications rejected, and 1 
percent of the cases receiving assistance for a 
year or more. After allowances for the maximum 
or minimum in very large or very small agencies, 
and for the smaller percentages where State con- 
trols were known to be adequate, it was estimated 
that in a full year of operation some 40,000 cases 
and rejected applications would be reviewed. 

Concurrent with the consideration of policies 
for scope and coverage, working materials were 
being developed for carrying out the review. It 
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was evident that at least two types of schedules 
would be needed, one to record information on 
administrative practices and the other to record 
information on individual cases. 

The administrative schedules were in outline 
form and covered local agency actions relating to 
methods of handling applications, determining 
eligibility, making payments, and handling com- 
plaints and appeals, and a brief background of the 
agency organization, case-record system, and 
general circumstances affecting agency operation. 
With respect to the State agency, the schedules 
provided for review of the method and extent of 
field service, field reports, case reviews conducted 
by the State agency, and the procedures for han- 
dling complaints and appeals. The review of other 
aspects of State administration was left to the 
general responsibility of the regional represent- 
ative, and reliance was placed on an existing out- 
line for field reporting, rather than on the develop- 
ment of new schedules. 

In the schedules developed for recording the 
results of case reading, emphasis was placed on 
minimum transcription of information from the 
case records. Space was provided for brief 
answers to specific inquiries on the content of the 
record with respect to evidence of eligibility, the 
methods by which the agency’s decision was 
reached, and the reviewer’s judgment as to the 
adequacy of the action taken in relation to the 
facts shown in the record and the requirements of 
the State plan. Because of the differences in ac- 
tion to be considered, separate schedules were 
provided for the review of approved applications, 
continued cases, and rejected applications. Each 
of these schedules was applicable to all three 
categories. 

Since the most direct use of the information 
derived from the review would be made in the 
regional office, reports were limited to those 
necessary to serve these general purposes. Except 
as the need for special information might arise, 
the reports were restricted to three types: (1) 
a statement from the regional representative giv- 
ing the advance plan for each year of review in 
each State; (2) a quarterly report of the progress 
of this specific aspect of field work; and (3) an 
annual report evaluating the State situation as 
seen through the review and such other factual 
information as the regional representative con- 
sidered pertinent. 








The Review in Operation 


From its initiation late in 1940 the adminis- 
trative review was introduced gradually to the 
States as staff became available, and by the end 
of 1942 had been carried on in all States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
Schedules were revised from time to time as 
indicated by continuing experiences in the regions, 
and the review was somewhat modified in relation 
to individual States, but in general continued ex- 
ploration of the subjects originally selected 
appeared profitable. 


Coverage 


By the end of 1942 the work of 480 local agencies 
and 52,500 case records had been reviewed by the 
Bureau’s regional staff. Although this was sub- 
stantially below the original estimates of annual 
coverage, it reflected approximately the same 
relationship as that existing between the esti- 
mated staff time required and that actually avail- 
able in the regions. The difficulties in recruiting 
encountered in 1940 were multiplied in 1941 by 
the extensive activities for national defense 
which drew from the same reservoir of trained 
personnel. After the declaration of war in De- 
cember 1941, replacements of staff became an 
increasing problem. Moreover, additional re- 
sponsibilities were placed on the regional repre- 
sentatives in connection with defense activities 
affecting family security and, after war was 
declared, for assistance to the dependents of 
enemy aliens who were interned or otherwise 
removed from their usual means of livelihood by 
action of the Government, and for developing 
plans to provide assistance to civilians in need as 
a result of enemy action. These added respon- 
sibilities made it necessary for the regional repre- 
sentatives to pass on to their assistants many of 
their usual responsibilities for other aspects of the 
work with State agencies as well as for the review. 
In one region the services provided in connection 
with the removal of Japanese to relocation 
centers required the temporary assignment of the 
entire regional staff and of four staff members 
transferred from other regions to meet the 
emergency. To a lesser extent, other regions also 
had to suspend regular activities to meet war- 
connected situations. 

The year 1942, therefore, which would have been 
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the first year of full operation of the administra. 
tive review in all States, was far from a normal 
period. Early in 1942 the methods and schedules 
in effect were thoroughly reviewed to eliminate 
steps which were proving unduly time consuming 
or unprofitable and to find ways in which the ob- 
jectives of the review could be maintained on q 
basis consistent with existing conditions. Some 
such eliminations were made in consultation with 
regional staff members. Discussions of reduction 
in the scope of the review, however, brought from 
most regions a strong expression of opinion that 
completeness of review in fewer agencies would be 
more effective than greater volume with less ade- 
quate content. No substantial change was made, 
therefore, in the existing plan, and the regions 
proceeded to maintain coverage as best they could 
in the circumstances. 

Comparisons of the number of local agencies 
reviewed during the 2 years are to some extent 
misleading. Not only do the local agencies in var- 
ious States cover different geographical units, but 
in several States the review in the second year was 
related to a different and larger local unit than the 
first. In several States the unit reviewed in the 
second year was an administrative area which in- 
cluded a number of counties, because a review of 
the subdivisions in the first year had evidenced 
a high degree of uniformity within an area’s 
administrations. 


State Case Reviews 


The 52,500 cases reviewed were only those read 
by the Bureau staff and do not include cases re- 
viewed by State staffs. Information from States 
which have carried on some form of review of local 
operations and case decisions has been utilized to 
augment or support conclusions reached through 
the administrative review. The methods used are 
so varied, however, that the State coverage does 
not lend itself to comparable tabulation. 

Most State agencies are fully aware of their 
responsibility for keeping informed of problems 
and progress of public welfare administration 
throughout the State and for making payments 
from their own as well as from Federal funds to 
eligible persons only, and they have developed 
some methods for carrying out that responsibility. 
Frequent and regular visits to local agencies by a 
staff of field representatives is, of course, the almost 
universal basis for general supervision. In some 
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States the reviewing of case decisions is part of 
the responsibility of the field representative; in 
others, it is so separate that its constructive use 
in improving local agency work is doubtful. 

The administrative review has undoubtedly 
focused the attention of State agencies on methods 
of reviewing the work of local agencies and on the 
uses which can be made of a process which com- 
bines evaluation of method with a sampling of 
cases. A number of States have revised their 
methods in the last year or have decentralized 
their previous State office review and adopted a 
method similar to that used by the Bureau. In 
several States the Bureau’s staff has assisted in 
developing schedules and methods for adapting 
the Bureau’s administrative review to the agency’s 
more direct supervisory purposes. 


State Participation 

Cooperative planning with the State and its 
participation in the process of the review was 
originally recommended to ensure maximum use- 
fulness to the State and minimize the danger of 


‘interference with the State’s supervisory relation- 


ship with local units. It was expected that such 
participation would take different forms, accord- 
ing to the State’s own plan of supervision and the 
amount of staff time available. As a minimum it 
was expected that every State would assist in 
planning and assembling the data necessary for 
the selection of local agencies and cases for review. 
It was also necessary to depend on the State 
agency for preparing the local agencies, explaining 
the nature of the review and its relationship to 
the State agency’s work. In these respects, State 
cooperation and participation has been whole- 
hearted and complete; a letter written to county 
directors by the director of one State agency 
typifies the general attitude: 

We feel that the entire department can gain much from 
this review and we are expecting our county workers to 
discuss the administration of the program freely and frankly 
with representatives of the Bureau of Public Assistance. 


In about half the States, field representatives 
remain in the local agency after introducing the 
Bureau staff member and participate to a greater 
or less degree in the discussion of policies and in 
case scheduling. In most States, some members 
of the State staff have taken sufficient part in the 
complete review of a local agency to feel that they 
understand the process. In only a few instances 
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has it seemed unwise to encourage participation 
by State staff members, usually because they 
were already called upon to perform duties far in 
excess of their available time. When active par- 
ticipation has been possible, the consensus is that 
it was mutually helpful. 

Many State agencies have participated in order 
to develop a review method as part of their own 
work. Since this use of the experience should 
materially affect methods of State supervision it is 
regarded asa most productive form of participation. 


Providing Information to the State 


It was part of the general plan adopted for the 
review that the annual reports, which are directed 
toward summary evaluation of the State programs, 
would be made available to the State agencies. 
It was also part of the plan to make information 
of administrative use to the State agency immedi- 
ately available at any point in the review process. 
It was specifically provided that individual cases 
in which eligibility was in question would be 
brought to the attention of the State agency for 
appropriate action. In other respects the method 
of furnishing information to the State agencies 
was left to the discretion of the regional represent- 
ative. 

To avoid possible misinterpretations of the 
relationship of the Federal review to the supervi- 
sory responsibility of the State agency, the policy 
was adopted that the results of the review and 
evaluation of local agency performance would not 
be discussed with local agency staff either in the 
course of the review itself or in reports dealing with 
the individual agency. The responsibility for 
giving information to local agencies is left wholly 
with the State staff. In a few instances, par- 
ticularly in larger agencies, the State has requested 
that the local director be present at a general 
discussion of the review in his agency. Occasion- 
ally States have passed the individual agency 
reports on to the local agency. In general, how- 
ever, the information has been provided to the 
local agencies through discussions of the State 
field supervisor rather than in written form. 


Annual State Reports 


The annual report evaluating the administration 
of the assistance programs within the State sum- 
marizes the information obtained through the 
special field work carried on for the review and 
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relates it to the information available through 
general field relationships regarding State organ- 
ization and administration, through reports of 
service Bureaus, statistical reporting, and other 
reports prepared by the State agency. The annual 
report is in narrative form and includes discussion 
of agency practices and evaluation of results in 
terms of the adequacy of treatment of applicants 
and recipients. 

Generally, copies of the report are sent to the 
State with a request for a conference on the general 
evaluation of the program and on particular 
points which it seems desirable to discuss. At 
the time the report is presented, the type of action 
which the State might take to improve administra- 
tion or correct problems is usually discussed. 
This conference sometimes results in a specific 
plan of the agency to explore certain questions 
more fully throughout the State. General recom- 
mendations concerning steps which the regional 
representative believes are desirable or necessary 
are usually made in connection with the annual 
report, either through discussion or in writing. 
Further discussion of particular aspects of the 
program is frequently continued over a period of 
time. 

Following formal presentation to the State 
director or the State Board, the reports have almost 
invariably been discussed with the total field 
staff of the agency. The regional representative 
has usually been asked to participate in such dis- 
cussions, but frequently the responsibility has been 
carried entirely by the State staff. 

In the Washington offices of the Board as well 
as in the regions, the reports have provided con- 
crete information for understanding and evaluat- 
ing the operation of individual State programs. 
Through these reports, also, a body of information 
on State and local practices and operations is 
being built up which provides a factual basis for 
the development of Board and Bureau policies. 
While this use is a secondary purpose of the review, 
it is a significant aspect in planning for future 
development of the nature and scope of the review. 


Reports on Individual Cases 


Although the emphasis of the review is on deter- 
mining the general level of practice in the State 
rather than on discovering individual errors, the 
responsibility for safeguarding the use of Federal 
funds in matching State payments makes it neces- 
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sary to assure correction of any specific instances 
in which it is found that there has been deviation 
from the plan or Federal requirements. This 
obligation has made it necessary to report to and 
consider with the State the situations found in 
individual cases and to make sure that financial 
adjustments are made if Federal matching has been 
improperly claimed. 

To emphasize the Board’s interest in the ade- 
quacy of public assistance programs, as well as in 
the question of Federal matching of payments, the 
referrals of individual cases include instances of 
deviation from the plan or Federal requirements, 
such as rejection of applications on the basis of 
local residence requirements or denial of the right 
to appeal. On such cases, the State is asked to 
provide an explanation or concur in the decision. 
Correction of the action in the individual case is 
not always practicable, but correction of policy or 
further interpretation to the agency staff involved 
may be important. If a question of conformity 
to the Federal act is involved, the extent of similar 
deviations in the State must, of course, be de- 
termined. 

The cases which are referred for action and 
individual reply are limited to those in which 
there is a bona fide question of deviation from 
the mandatory provisions of the State plan defin- 
ing eligibility, including those in which the record 
does not support the decision which was reached; 
those in which there is no current information to 
support the continuing payment of assistance; 
and those which show deviations from the other 
major requirements of the State plan or the 
Federal act. 

In order to avoid delays in correcting errors, 
questions on individual cases are referred to the 
State as soon as possible after the review is com- 
pleted in each local unit. The cases are reported 
by a special schedule which indicates the nature of 
the problem, describes the circumstances and the 
case record entries which raise a question about 
the validity of the action or decision, and pro- 
vides an opportunity for the State to enter addi- 
tional facts which, in its opinion, explain the ac- 
tion, or to indicate its agreement that an error 
was made. If, after review of such replies, it is 
decided that the claim for Federal matching was 
invalid, the State is asked to make the adjustment 
in its next expenditure report, and if there is 
reason to believe other errors of the same type are 
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extensive, the State is asked to extend its action 
to discover and adjust such cases. In the event 
that the State disagrees with the decision, or 
fails to take action, the procedure provides for the 
listing of appropriate exceptions in the next audit 
report, from which the State has the same oppor- 
tunity to appeal as from all other audit excep- 
tions. In no instance, up to the end of 1942, had 
it been necessary to make use of this procedure. 

As a result of the review of 32,186 cases and 
applications in 47 State agencies, 9,342 individual 
cases were referred for attention and necessary 
action. Of this total, 2,057 were referred for the 
State’s information only; 293 involved questions 
relating to denial of assistance or actions con 
sidered to be at variance with the State plan or the 
Federal act, but not involving payment. The 
remaining 6,992 represented questions relating 
to the determinations of initial or continuing 
eligibility and the amount or method of payment. 

These 6,992 cases, which represented less than a 
fourth of all cases and applications reviewed, in- 
cluded a large number selected on a special basis 
because of known problems, many which were 
referred for the purpose of clarifying a doubtful or 
incomplete record, and some which were referred 
for the purpose of obtaining a more exact inter- 
pretation of the State’s policy. ‘Two-thirds of 
these cases were referred only because there had 
been no review of eligibility within 12 months and 
an affirmative statement on current eligibility 
could not be made. Most of them involved no 
specific reason for questioning eligibility, but the 
record contained no information to support the 
fact that continuing eligibility had been estab- 
lished. The majority of State plans provide that 
eligibility must be reviewed annually, and the 
referral and report on these cases provided a basis 
for evaluating the necessity for such a require- 
ment. Reinvestigation usually proved that the 
recipient continued to be eligible, and in a large 
number of such cases it was found that needs had 
increased and an upward revision of the grant was 
indicated. In a few States the lack of reinvesti- 
gation over periods longer than a year was found 
to be so extensive as to constitute a major adminis- 
trative problem, and the State was asked to rein- 
vestigate and report on the general situation as 
well as on specific cases. 


As would be anticipated from the types of 
questions included in the referrals, further infor- 
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mation provided by the State agency resulted in 
clearance of a large proportion of the questions. 
Of the first 15,077 cases reviewed in 28 States, 
1,625 cases were referred as questions of Federal 
matching and all but 114 were cleared as a result 
of further information or investigation by the 
State agency. 


Results of the Review 


Since the focus of the review, as outlined in 
1940, was on the aspects of State and local admin- 
istration most closely related to the direct treat- 
ment of applicants and recipients, special atten- 
tion was given to procedures for handling applica- 
tions, for determining eligibility and amount of 
payment, and for handling complaints and ap- 
peals. Other procedures less directly associated 
with the action between agency and applicant or 
recipient were observed and analyzed in particular 
States as the need was indicated by other factors. 
During this period the effort was chiefly to learn 
what procedures were actually in operation in 
local agencies and to identify some of their effects 
as shown by the analysis of individual cases. 
Further analysis of some processes was left to 
future periods, or the need was called to the 
attention of the State agency for its own 
exploration. 

Although the procedures especially selected for 
review were largely those carried out in local units 
of the State agency, the evaluation of performance 
in these areas was frequently a direct indication of 
strength or weakness in the broader basis of State 
operation. 

Many of the inadequacies of performance were 
due to insufficient appropriations for assistance 
and for administration, legal limitations on eligi- 
bility and on the amount of assistance which can 
be paid to individuals, and the increasing problem 
of maintaining an adequate staff under wartime 
conditions. Correction of such limitations is 
largely outside the control of the State agencies 
themselves, but the factual analysis of their results 
has provided both the State agency and Federal 
staff with a basis for constructive effort to bring 
about changes. 


Determination of Eligibility 


In general, the determination of eligibility fac- 
tors other than need was in accordance with the 











approved plan. Questions relating to age, resi- 
dence, citizenship, blindness, or relationship of the 
grantee to children appear to have resulted from 
isolated errors or deficiencies in recording rather 
than from any widespread deficiency in operations. 
Further analysis of methods used in determining 
certain factors, such as blindness, incapacity of 
parent, and absence from the home, would be pro- 
ductive from the standpoint of the possibility of 
broadening the interpretation, simplifying the 
procedures, and clarifying the responsibility for 
services to the recipients. In respect to need the 
major problem was underpayment, rather than 
eligibility. From the standpoint only of deter- 
mining whether persons receiving assistance are 
eligible at the time a grant is approved, however, 
it would appear safe to rely in most States on the 
standards and supervision provided. The clari- 
fication of State plans, improvements in State 
supervision, and the discipline imposed through 
the eligibility audit during the formative period 
of State programs appear to have eliminated the 
earlier problems surrounding these factors of 
eligibility. The focus of emphasis on documentary 
proof and the rigidity of procedures for establish- 
ing these factors are, in fact, questions of greater 
concern in a number of States than the possibility 
of grants to ineligible persons, because of the delays 
in granting assistance or exclusions from the pro- 
gram on the basis of technical points of verifica- 
tion. 

The reports on application procedures in 26 
States indicated that 36 percent of all applica- 
tions received had required 3 months or more for 
final action. This proportion is heavily weighted 
by 8 States in which insufficient funds was a major 
cause of delay, but in 8 of the other States which 
were not so handicapped the percentages were 
between 25 and 62 percent. Only 3 States had 
percentages of less than 10, including 1 State 
which had a legal requirement that applications 
must be acted upon within 30 days. The time 
required for State action in approving or review- 
ing local agency decisions, difficulties in making 
home visits because of travel conditions, lack of 
sufficient staff, as well as difficulties and delays in 
securing documentary verification were factors 
resulting in delay. 

The extent to which maintenance of regular 
contacts between the agency and recipients as- 
sured continuing eligibility and adjustment of 
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assistance payments to changing needs was foun 
to vary widely among States. Nine of the 49 
States in which some 10,000 cases were selected 
had determined continuing eligibility within g 
12-month period in every case; one State had not 
reviewed 50 percent of its cases; the other States 
were between these two extremes. 

The extent to which continuing contacts were 
maintained also varied substantially among the 
three types of assistance. In one program there 
might be no contact with a large number of cases 
during a year while in the other programs, cases 
were visited several times. In contrast to 876 
percent in the other two categories, there was some 
contact within a year in 97.7 percent of the aid to 
dependent children cases sampled, and in 745 
percent there were two or more contacts. 

In most instances, failure to maintain at least 
annual contacts with recipients was directly re- 
lated to inadequate staffing due to limited admin- 
istrative appropriations or high rate of staff 
turn-over. Since, however, agencies in apparently 
similar situations show marked differences in 
ability to review continuing eligibility, further 
analysis of the factors leading to these differences 
is indicated. 


Adequacy of Assistance Payments 


Of all eligibility factors, need is the one most 
difficult to establish and the determination of need 
is most difficult to review. Although the Federal 
act specifies that assistance shall be given to 
“needy” aged or blind persons or dependent 
children, and that in determining need all re- 
sources available to the applicant must be con- 
sidered, the responsibility for defining need rests 
with the States. The variations in standards 
among States and in the methods provided by the 
State plans make it difficult to apply a uniform 
method of review or to make comparisons among 
States. 

In reviewing determinations of need, the policies 
and standards established by the State plan are 
necessarily the primary basis for evaluating indi- 
vidual determinations and conformity of locsl 
agencies to the State standards. Since this is an 
area of administration in which State agencies are 
still experimenting, special attention was given to 
the effectiveness of the methods employed by the 
State as a basis for equitable treatment of recipi- 
ents in similar circumstances and to the adequacy 
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of the standards in relation to the needs of the 
recipients. 

Especial attention was, of course, given to the 
agency consideration of resources of recipients, 
and questions were referred to the State when 
there was incomplete evidence that all available 
resources had been considered or that need and 
the amount of payment had been established in 
accordance with the State plan. Many of these 
questions so referred were the result of incomplete 
recording or unclear policies rather than actual 
failure to consider resources or deviation from 
State standards. One of the byproducts of the 
review, it is believed, has been to focus the atten- 
tion of the State agency on the improved recording 
of determinations of need. 

In addition to determining whether or not, in 
individual cases, need had been established as an 
eligibility factor and that the payment did not 
exceed need, efforts were made, within the limita- 
tions of recorded information, to determine the 
extent to which the payment met the actual needs 
of the recipient, and if it did not, to identify the 
reasons. 

Far more significant than the isolated instances 
of overpayment or failure to fully consider re- 
sources was the proportion of the cases reviewed 
in which the payment did not fully meet the need 
determined by the agency to exist. The varia- 
tions in the level of assistance which State agencies 
attempt to provide, in the methods by which need 
is determined, and in the adequacy of recording 
make it impossible to estimate on a comparable 
basis the extent to which the agency determina- 
tions represented the total needs of the recipients. 
From the analysis of the records of individual 
cases, however, it is safe to say that the agency 
determinations understate total need to a sub- 
stantial extent. Even within the incomplete 
standards provided by many agencies, payments 
in a large proportion of cases were found to be less 
than the amount the agency had determined as 
necessary. Of 14,188 cases analyzed in annual 
reports for 39 States and the District of Columbia, 
only 62 percent received the full amount. In 
69 percent of the old-age assistance. cases, the 
payments met need as determined by the agency; 
in aid to the blind the percentage was 60; whereas 
in aid to dependent children only 47 percent of the 
cases received payments equal to established need. 

Chief reasons for underpayment are, of course, 
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the effect of Federal and State limitations on 
maximum payments and inadequate State and 
local appropriations. The extent to which the 
States were able to make payments equal to need 
varied considerably. In five States over 90 per- 
cent of the payments in all programs equaled the 
amount which had been determined necessary, 
whereas in nine, only 20 percent or less received 
the full payment. 

The following table shows the number of States 
in which the assistance payment met need as 
established by the agency in specified percent of 
cases. 
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Within a number of States, also, variations 
were found in the application of State standards 
as well as in funds available to local agencies; 
these variations are being further explored. 
Several States have already made improvements in 
defining and clarifying standards and in their 
supervision of local agencies, which give promise 
of more equitable treatment of recipients. 

State Eligibility Requirements 

In addition to the eligibility requirements set 
forth in the Federal act, some States have special 
requirements which further limit eligibility. Since 
grants to the States are based on operations in 
accordance with the plan which has been approved, 
it has been the Board’s policy to deny matching 
for payments which are prohibited by such State 
requirements, even though they do not violate a 
Federal requirement. In reviewing determina- 
tions of eligibility, therefore, conformity to such 
State provisions has also been considered. Since 
such requirements are in the nature of exclusions, 
however, their chief significance is in the limita- 
tions which they place on the program and the 
added complications which are introduced for 
both the recipient and the agency in establishing 
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eligibility. In general, such provisions did not 
appear to constitute a major problem. Few 
cases representing violations were discovered, and 
few rejections of applications were traceable 
solely to these requirements. In several instances, 
however, the absence of information in case 
records led to a request to the State for the clari- 
fication of instructions regarding such require- 
ments, and it was possible for the State, under its 
law, to make an interpretation which relieved 
the local agencies of the necessity of verifying the 
nonexistence of negative conditions, such as 
‘not an habitual criminal or drunkard,’ except 
where there was positive evidence of such a con- 
dition. In one State the plan denied old-age 
assistance to persons who were ‘“‘in need of institu- 
tional care,’’ and a few cases were found in which 
local agencies had made payments to persons 
who would have been excluded by this provision, 
whereas other agencies had denied assistance on 
this basis although the applicant had suitable 
living arrangements outside an institution. These 
discrepancies in policy were brought to the State’s 
attention, with the result that the State submitted 
new plan material broadening its definition to 
permit payments to persons who required physical 
care, if they were not in a public institution. 

With respect to agency operation, the review 
revealed few departures from major provisions of 
the State’s approved plan, but the observation of 
practices frequently threw new light on the mean- 
ing of the written provisions or revealed that the 
plan itself was not sufficiently complete to ensure 
uniform understanding and operation by local 
ageucies. 

A theme running through all the reports is the 
need for the State to amplify and clarify its instruc- 
tions to its staff and to strengthen its supervision 
of local agencies. Almost without exception, 
inadequacies in local performance or variations in 
the practices found in local agencies were directly 
due to failure of the State agency to provide 
adequate guidance and leadership. Since this 
lack was equally apparent to the State agencies 
when the total picture was presented, the result 
most frequently and directly traceable to the 
review has been increased activity in the develop- 
ment of State manuals and other administrative 
material. Some States which had hesitated to 
provide definite instructions, because they doubted 
their autherity or the wisdom of imposing State 
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requirements on local units of government, were 
able to see that the lack of clearly stated standards 
and policies was impeding the development of 
local agencies, as well as resulting in inequities to 
applicants and recipients. Conversely, some 
States with elaborate and detailed instructions 
began simplifying procedural requirements which 
were a burden to local agencies and clarifying 
definitions and policy. 

Although many of the problems revealed 
through the review were already known to regional 
representatives in general terms, the review gave 
them specific information on the extent and rela- 
tive importance of the problems and a factual 
basis for working with the States toward correc- 
tion. After discussing the annual report with a 
State Board the regional representative reported, 
“This meeting provided the first real opportunity 
for niembers of the State Board and the regional 
representatives to discuss on a constructive basis 
our mutual problems.” The same representative 
reported at the end of a year, “It is our opinion 
that the agency’s program has made more real 
progress in the last year than in the entire previous 
period it had been in effect. We can safely.say 
that the stimulation given State and county repre- 
sentatives through the entire review process has 
been responsible to a considerable degree for this 
progress.”’ 

For a number of States two annual periods of 
review had been completed by the end of 1942. 
In the second period the review followed, in 
general, the same plan as in the initial review but 
was directed toward obtaining a more representa- 
tive picture of operations within the State. The 
reports for the second period, however, indicated 
improvement in certain phases of administration 
which had been described in the first report. 

Modifications and changes in method and sub- 
ject matter are to be expected in the further devel- 
opment of the review process, if it is to continue 
to be a useful tool in a growing program. In 
many aspects of State and local administration, 
the development of more nearly adequate criteria 
is necessary. Such a development, however, must 
take account of the widely varying conditions 
of law, organization, and geographic and social 
setting under which State public assistance 
agencies operate, and must necessarily follow 
general acceptance by the agencies themselves of 
the soundness of the standards to be applied. 
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The Blind—Their Number and Characteristics 


BarKEV S. SANDERS * 


AN ACCURATE ENUMERATION Of the blind in the 
United States is not available. It is questionable 
whether such an enumeration could be made ex- 
cept through an elaborate case-finding method, 
since there is no precise and universally accepted 
definition of blindness, a lack which is undoubtedly 
in a measure responsible for the varied results of 
several attempts to enumerate the blind. 


Efforts have been made to obtain a consensus 
on the extent of visual deficiency that an individual 
must have in order to be classed as blind. It has 
been agreed that the term cannot be restricted to 
persons who have no light perception whatsoever, 
but that it must include all whose vision is not 
sufficient for effective use. To define this larger 
group, various descriptive terms have been used, 
such as “economically,” “vocationally,” and 
“educationally” blind. The intent in broadening 
the concept of blindness is to include persons who 
may have enough vision to perceive light or motion 
but not to engage in normal everyday activities, 
such as attending school or following an occupa- 
tion. In 1934 the American Medical Association, 
by resolution, adopted quantitative definitions of 
these terms as recommended by a committee 
appointed by the section on ophthalmology.’ 

To the States participating in the Federal-State 
program of aid to the blind under the provisions 
of the Social Security Act, the Social Security 
Board has suggested a definition of economic 
blindness which conforms essentially to that 
adopted by the American Medical Association: 

In terms of ophthalmic measurement, central visual 
acuity of 20/200 or less in the better eye with correct- 
ing glasses is generally considered as economic blind- 
ness. A field defect in which the peripheral field has 
contracted to such an extent that the widest diameter 
of visual field subtends at an angular distance of no 
greater than 20 degrees may be considered equally 
disabling. 

This definition or one substantially similar is now 
used by most States with approved programs of aid 
to the blind, and it is used in this article. 


*Chief, Division of Health and Disability Studies, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. 


1 “Proceedings of the House of Delegates of the American Medical Associa- 


tion,” the Eighty-fifth Annual Session held at Cleveland, Ohio, June 11-15, 
1934, p. 60. 
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Prevalence of Blindness in the United States 


In terms of the definition adopted, the number 
of blind persons in our population is not known. 
The 1940 census did not enumerate the blind. 
Without any precise definition of blindness, the 
1930 census attempted an enumeration and 
reported some 63,500 individuals as_blind.? 
Enumerations made in a number of States or 
localities in the years preceding or following that 
census showed larger numbers of blind persons 
than were shown by the census.* 


In the winter of 1935-36, the National Health 
Survey, in a house-to-house canvass of more than 
25 million persons in 83 cities in 18 States, enu- 
merated nearly 2,100 persons who were reported 
as blind in both eyes.‘ When the rates obtained 
from this survey are applied to the total popula- 
tion in 1940 as given by the census, an estimate 
of more than 121,000 blind persons is obtained 
(table 1). The same rates give an estimated 
126,000 for 1942. The National Health Survey, 
however, made no attempt to enumerate persons 
in institutions for the blind or blind persons in 
other institutions, such as homes for the aged, 
where the rate of blindness would be higher than 
in the general population. The estimates based 
on the Survey data should, therefore, be increased 
by at least the number of blind persons in 
institutions. 

It should be remembered that all enumerations 
like the National Health Survey or the census 
almost inevitably understate, for varying reasons, 
the number of persons with a particular physical 
defect such as blindness. There may have been 
failure to report blindness; the enumerator may 


? Bureau of the Census, The Blind and Deaf-Mutes in the United States, 1930, 
Washington: The Bureau, 1931, p. 9. 

3 Best, Harry, Blindness and the Blind in the United States, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. 169-170. 

‘ Britten, Rollo H., “Blindness, as Recorded in the National Health Sur- 
vey ...,’” Public Health Reports, Vol. 56, No. 46 (Nov. 14, 1941), pp. 2191-2215. 

5 Britten, op. cit., pp. 2192-2193, states: “It may be assumed . . . that the 
cases of blindness (both eyes) recorded in the Health Survey represent per- 
sons who were totally blind or had vision sufficient merely to distinguish 
between light and dark. Even for this group the figures are to be considered 
& minimum, both because of the recognized incompleteness of data obtained 
in general studies of the character of the Health Survey and the exclusion of 
most institutional cases... There were 18 persons, blind in both eyes, 
recorded as being in institutions for the care of disease for the entire 12 months 
immediately preceding the visit.” 
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Table 1.—Prevalence of blindness, by age group and 
sex, 1940, estimated from National Health Survey data 
































| 
Total | Male | Female 
Age group 
Popula- | Blind | Popula- | Blind | Popula- | Blind 
tion persons' tion j|persons| tion | persons 
| 
Total. ..... 131, 669, 275) 121, 382,66, 061, 592) 63, 875 65, 607, 683) 57, 507 
Under 5. ....-..-. 10, 541, 524 600) 5, 354, 808 420) 5, 186, 716 180 
, ee 10, 684,622} 1,159) 5, 418, 823 585| 5, 265, 799 574 
| aS: 11, 745,935} 2,048) 5,952,329) 1, 274) 5, 793, 606 774 
| rs 12, 333, 523 1, 524) 6, 180, 153 997) 6, 153, 370 527 
Sa 11, 587,835; 2,036) 5,692,392) 1,461) 5,895, 443 575 
ee 11, 096,638) 2,738) 5,450,662) 1,813) 5,645,976 925 
. as 10, 242,388; 3,081) 5,070,312) 1,769) 5,172,076) 1,312 
ee 9, 545,377; 4,110) 4,745,659) 2,560) 4,799, 718 1, 550 
| er 8, 787,843) 5,004; 4,419,135) 3,139) 4, 368, 708 1, 865 
eee 8, 255, 225) 6, ” 4, 209,260) 3,914) 4,045,956; 2,780 
SSS eee 7, 256,846) 7,445! 3,752,750) 4,478! 3,504,096) 2,967 
ND os lhiccatine 5, 843,865) 9, 857| 3,011,364) 6, 184) 2, 832, 501 3, 673 
4, 728, 340} 10,081) 2,397,816) 5,361) 2,330,524) 4,720 
Bee 3, 806, 657; 13, 531) 1,896,088) 7,606) 1,910,569) 5,925 
a 2, 569, 532) 16,031) 1,270,967; 8,954) 1,298,565) 7,077 
, =a 2, 267,619} 24, on 1, 080, 997} 10, 183) 1, 186,622) 14, 304 
85 and over-__-_- 375, 506; 10, 866) 158,068; 3,177) 217,438) 7,689 








Source: Population from Bureau of the Census, Sizteenth Census of the United 
States: 1940; prevalence based on age and sex rates from unpublished data 
furnished by U. 8. Public Health Service and Public Health Reports, Vol. 
56, No. 46 (Nov. 14, 1941), p. 2196, table 4. 


have forgotten to ask the question about it; the 
term may have been misunderstood, since many 
people assume that the bliad are only persons with 
no light perception at all; there may have been 
reluctance to label a person as blind, especially if 
there was a real or fancied hope that the condition 
might improve; or the omission may have been 
inadvertent, especially if the person in question 
was a boarder or other nonrelated member of the 
household. 

The National Health Survey enumerated par- 
tially blind persons separately from those blind in 
both eyes, the group under consideration in this 
discussion. The instruction given the enumerators 
was: “If a person is blind, indicate whether the 
blindness is in one eye or in both eyes by entering 
‘Yes’ in one of the two allotted spaces. Do not 
ask if anyone is partially blind, but enter it (indi- 
cating by ‘Yes’ in the allotted space) when that 
information is voluntarily given you. Defective 
vision, unless causing almost complete blindness, 
is not included.” ® In these circumstances there 
was little possibility of over-enumerating the blind 
in terms of the concept adopted in this discussion, 
but there was a strong likelihood that many who 
would have been considered blind on the basis of 
that definition were reported among the partially 
blind. 


*U. 8. Public Health Service, Manual of Instructions for Enumerators— 
Health Surrey, H. 8. Form 14, Oct. 7, 1935, p. 34, 
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The National Health Survey enumeration may 
have had other important limitations. Although 
the survey included 23 predominantly rural coun- 
ties, the sample from which data on the blind were 
derived was restricted to urban areas, where the 
rate of blindness appears to be less than in rural 
areas. The 23 counties were all in Georgia, Mis- 
souri, or Michigan and included less than 150,000 
individuals; they could not therefore be considered 
representative of the rural areas for the country at 
large.’ Perhaps it is significant, however, that in 
each of these three States the rural population can- 
vassed showed a higher rate of blindness than the 
total urban sample—109, 157, and 100 per 100,000 
population for the rural counties in Michigan, 
Missouri, and Georgia, respectively, as compared 
with 83 for the urban sample. 

There is other fragmentary evidence that the 
rate of blindness may be appreciably higher in 
rural than in urban areas. The 1930 census, for 
example, showed on the whole a higher rate in the 
predominantly rural States than in many urban 
States. In 66 cities of 100,000 or more population, 
moreover, the rate of blindness per unit of popula- 
tion was less than fer the country as a whole; in 
only 32 cities of this size was the rate higher, 
despite the fact that many institutions for the blind 
and the aged are found within municipal areas, 
and that reporting of the blind is likely to be more 
complete in cities than in sparsely populated rural 
areas. 

Two other crude measures of relative frequency 
of blindness in urban and rural areas can be derived 
from the 1930 census. In 20 States with cities of 
100,000 or more population, the rate of blindness 
was lower in these cities than in the rest of the 
State; in 11 States with cities of 100,000 or more, 
the rate of blindness was higher in those cities than 
in the rest of the State; and in 1 State the rates were 
identical. The combined 1930 population of all 
cities of 100,000 or more accounted for 36,325,736 
persons of whom 14,513 were enumerated as blind, 
giving a rate of 40 per 100,000 population. The 
corresponding rate for the rest of the country was 
57. 

Related closely to the urban-rural composition 
of the National Health Survey sample is its racial 
composition. Singe the sample was restricted 
largely to urban areas, it failed to include a pro- 


' The urban sample included more than 700,000 households and more than 
2.5 million individuals. 
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portionate representation of Negroes. In addi- 
tion, Negroes were included with the white group 
in cities with small Negro populations. For the 
entire urban sample, the rates for the white and 
the Negro groups were 76 and 146 per 100,000, 
respectively—a 1 to 2 ratio. In the South, how- 
ever, where Negroes were always enumerated 
separately, the rates were 74 and 217—a 1 to 3 
ratio, and the differential was greatest in cities 
with populations of 25,000—100,000 (table 2).® 


Census data for 1920 and 1930 also indicate a 
lower prevalence of blindness among the white 
population (including Mexicans) than among the 
nonwhite (table 3). The rates are 1.25 and 1.57 
times higher for Negroes and 4.17 and 4.18 times 
higher for Indians than for the white groups io 
1920 and 1930, respectively. For other nonwhite 
populations, the comparative rates are widely 
different for 1920 and 1930—0.42 and 1.42, re- 
spectively. The rate for Mexicans, given sepa- 
rately in the 1930 census, was 1.15 times that of 
the white population. In 1920, the rate for native 
white was somewhat lower than for the foreign 
born. 

A sectional variation in the white-Negro differ- 
ences in prevalence of blindness is also evident 
from census data, but unlike the findings of the 





‘ Britten, op. cit., pp. 2205-2207, tables 12 and 13. 


Table 2.—Rate of blindness per 100,000 population, by 
geographic division, size of city,' race, and sex, 1935-36 











| | 
Rate l| Rate 
Geographic di- ee wines tox || Size of city! and |————---—-— 
vision and race | Fe || race | | | we. 
jue Male imale alias Male male 
<)—t  e | a a ae i ‘gia 
South: | || 100,000 or more: | 
White tt 75 72, White. | 74 78; 68 
Negro ? -| 217; 257) 183 Negro ? nisecet mae 225 +168 
Northeast: | 25,000-100,000: 
White re 70 74, «+65 White } 66 66 «67 
Negro ?_...._.. 152 176 131 Negro ?___. sand 232 309. «172 
| i} 
North Central: |! Less than 25,000: | 
White _ i 81/88 73! White ...-| 9} 81) 9 
Negro 2... } 207; +245) 167 Negro? 272 «9303, +245 
| Ratio of Negro to Ratio of Negro to 
white rate white rate 
| (white=100) (white = 100) 
} 
South | 293 343 254 100,000 or more 262; 288) 247 
Northeast | 217; 238 202) 25,000-100,000 352, 468) 257 
North Central 256, 278 229) Less than 25,000 306 374,261 
' South only. 


? Includes small proportion of members of other races. 


Source: 13 -itten, Rollo H., “Blindness as Recorded in the National Health 
Survey. . " Public Health Reports, Vol. 56, No. 46 (Nov. 14, 1941), pp. 


2206-2207, tables 12 and 13. 
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Table 3.—Prevalence of blindness and rate per 100,000 
population, by race and sex, 1930 and 1920 












































Blind persons Rate 
Race 
Total Male | Female} Total Male | Female 
1930 
Total.......| 63,489 | 36,529 | 26,960 52 59 44 
White !_..........| 53,645 | 30,723 | 22,922 49 55 42 
Negro. ..........- 9,128] 5,395] 3,733 77 92 
Se 681 380 301 205 223 186 
Other.._ 35 31 4 () () () 
1920 
es 52,567 | 30,160 | 22,407 50 56 43 
| | ES 45, 737 26, 133 19, 604 48 54 42 
TE 6, 302 3, 742 2, 560 60 72 49 
| See 488 252 236 200 201 198 
re 40 33 7 (?) () ) 























1 Includes Mexicans. 
3 Not computed because of small number of cases. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, The Blind and Deaf-Mutes in the United States, 
1930, p. 15, table 5, and The Blind in the United States, 1920, p. 17, table 4. 


National Health Survey the differential is not par- 
ticularly high in the South. The highest differ- 
ential occurs in the West North Central States, 
where the ratio approximates 1 to 3; the next 
highest is found in the Pacific and Mountain 
States, in all of which the ratio is greater than 1 
to 2. From these evidences it may be concluded 
that some 20 percent of the blind population, i. e., 
25,000-30,000, are Negroes, and that the rate of 
blindness for Negroes is at least twice that for 
the white population. 

The limitations in the National Health Survey 
due to the nature of the sample, the exclusion of 
the institutional population, and incomplete 
reporting inherent in any canvass of this type 
indicate the need of marked upward correction of 
the returns to approximate the number of blind 
persons in our population. Corrections for under- 
enumeration resulting from these factors would 
probably raise the estimated number to some 
160,000. The under-enumeration attributable to 
the more restricted definition of blindness may 
quite probably represent one-fourth to one-third 
of the reported total. In other words, the aggre- 
gate number of blind in the United States in 1940 
may have been approximately 215,000 to 240,000. 

However, as late as 1939, Harry Best, an 
authority on the subject of blindness, placed the 
total number of blind at about 110,000. In 


* Best, Harry, “Blindness: Definition and Statistics,"’ American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 4, No. 4 (August 1939), p. 488. 
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selecting this figure Professor Best was probably in the continental United States." In addition 
e . ° ° ° ° ’ 
relying primarily on the estimate made by an appreciable number of blind persons aged 65 
Kenneth W. Revell, a member of the Health and over and others under 18 years of age receiye 
Survey staff.°. Mr. Revell himself considered assistance as aged individuals and as dependent 1941 
117,000 as the minimum estimate of the blind in children; still others are not in receipt of assistane, her 
the United States; his estimate was presumably but are being cared for by parents or relatives op 200,( 
obtained by applying the prevalence rate found are in institutions for the blind, the aged, and the nee 
by the National Health Survey to the population chronically ill. Moreover, it cannot be assumed -_ 
at large and adding 10,000 to represent the that all the adult blind are dependent on public pers 
number in institutions for the blind. resources. Registrations of the blind maintained sider 
On the basis of our definition, an estimate of | in some States in connection with administeri data 
110,000 blind must be rejected as too low on sev- __ the aid to the blind program indicate that a sub. Hur 
eral scores. First, a proper use of the findings of | stantial number of the blind are not eligible for of t 
the National Health Survey, without any correc- _2id, either because of their own resources or be- men 
tion, gives an estimate considerably in excess of cause they have relatives who are at least legally Blir 
110,000; for 1940 this number was more than responsible for their maintenance. nun 
121,000. It has already been pointed out, how- There is supporting evidence for placing the Thi 
ever, that even this number is unduly low and number of blind in the general magnitude of abo 
requires upward correction. 215,000 to 240,000. In connection with estimat- tior 
The number of blind persons in receipt of public ing the number of disabled persons in the popula- 
assistance of one form or another equals some tion, the author made inquiry in 1938 of various Ch 
100,000 or possibly 110,000. In January of this national organizations for the blind concerning I 
? - . . . 
year 79,000 persons were receiving aid to the blind available estimates of the number of blind persons. qu 
After considerable exploration of the problem, it pa 
*U. 8. Public Health Service, National Institute of Health, Blindnes— § was concluded from those data that the rate of b 
Amount, Causes and Relation to Certain Social Factors (Preliminary Reports, _—__—__— u 
Bickness and Medical Care Series), Bulletin 10, 1938, pp. 1-2. " Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 6, No. 3 (March 1943), p. 50. suc 
or 
Table 4.—Estimated total number of blind persons and percentage distribution by age group, by sex,' 1942 inf 
Distribution based on 1990 census enumeration of the blind |P#stribution based on Novi) fiealth Survey enumeration th 
a TE eRRERRETSS VEN op mecNe Fee of 
| Total | Male Female Total Male | Female Al 
Age group Re ee ee ee ae 
Esti- Esti- Esti- Esti- | Esti- | Esti- te 
mated | Percent-| mated | Percent-| mated | Percent-| mated | mated | Percent-| mated | Percent- 
number | age dis- | number | age dis- | number | age dis- | number e dis- | number | age dis- | number | age dis- of 
of blind | tribution} of blind | tribution! of blind | tribution} of blind | tribution! of blind | tribution | of blind | tribution 
persons persons persons | persons | persons persons 
SOI EEA TRIES ERE MERTEN Sie re 
| es 230,000/ 100.0] 128,860} 100.0] 101,140! 100.0} 230,000!  100.0| 120,350; 100.0! 109,641 100.0 " 
| a SR 1, 311 6 737 6 574 6; 1,00| .5| 766| 6 328 3 ' 
5-9 2) 663 12) 1,552 12| 4,111 Li} 2112] "9 | 1,065 ‘9| 1,047 10 it 
4, 800 2.1 2, 764 2.1 2, 036 2.0 3, 574 | 1.6 2, 224 1.9 1, 350 1.2 
5, 989 2.6 3, 461 2.7 2, 528 2.5 2, 704 La Le 1.5 933 8 e 
5, 984 2.6 3, 05 2.8 2, 379 2.4 3, 751 1.6 2, 692 2.2 1,059 1.0 a 
6, 287 27 3, 773 2.9 2, 514 2.5 5, 042 2.2 3, 351 2.8 1, 691 1.5 ( 
7, 364 3.2 4, 676 3.6 2, 688 2.7 5, 722 2.5 3, 307 2.7 2, 415 2.2 \ 
8, 165 3.6 5, 081 3.9 3, 084 3.0 3 3.4 4,812 4.0 2, 926 27 b 
9, 743 4.2 6, 060 4.7 3, 683 3.6 9, 281 4.0 5, 798 4.8 3, 483 3.2 
ON nN 11, 958 5.2] 7,499 5.8| 4,459 44| 11,985 5.2| 6,965 5.8| 5,020 46 ( 
15, 673 6.8 9,777 7.6 5, 896 5.8 14, 142 6.1 8, 447 7.0 5, 695 5.2 ‘ 
16, 567 7.2} 10,204 7.9 6, 363 6.3| 18, 544 8.1} 11,588 9.6 6, 956 6.3 a 
19, 140 8.3 11, 410 8.9 7, 730 7.6 19, 133 8.3 10, 127 8.4 9, 006 8.2 | 
24, 097 10.5 13, 331 10.4 10, 766 10.6 , 461 11.5 14, 833 12.3 11, 628 10.6 
25, 321 11.0 13, 590 10.6 11, 731 11.6 , 13.2 16, 936 14.1 13, 444 12.3 | 
cine ithe apeerwreideiosk 45, 295 19.7 22, 677 17.6 22, 618 22.4 47, 158 20. 5 19, 447 16.2 27,711 25.3 | 
OS Eee 19, 643 8.5 8, 663 6.7 10, 980 10.9 21, 179 9.2 6, 230 5.2 14, 949 13.6 


1 To obtain distributions, the age and sex rates from the 1930 census and Source: Bureau of the Census, The Blind and Deaf-Mutes in the United | 

the National Health Survey were applied to estimated population in 1942 States, 1990, p. 15, table 5, and Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, 

and then prorated to equal the estimate of 230,000 biind persons used in this Vol. Il, p. 576. National Health Surve e and sex rates obtained from 

article. unpublished data furnished by U. 8. Public Health Service, and from Public 
Health Reports, Vol. 56, No. 46 (Nov. 14, 1941), p. 2196, table 4. | 
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blindness in our population was 1.5 per 1,000, 
which would give for 1940 a total of nearly 200,000 
blind persons in the population. An article in the 
1941 Social Work Year Book * estimates the num- 
ber of blind in the United States at between 
200,000 and 250,000, or approximately 1.5 to 2.0 
per 1,000; this estimate is based on State-wide 
surveys and statistics showing the number of blind 
persons on State assistance rolls, which are con- 
sidered to give a better basis than existing census 
data for estimating prevalence. Finally, Ralph G. 
Hurlin, Director of the Department of Statistics 
of the Russell Sage Foundation and for years a 
member of the Committee on Statistics for the 
Blind, in estimates for that committee places the 
number of the blind at approximately 230,000." 
This estimate, corroborating closely those given 
above, has been adopted as the best approxima- 
tion of the number of blind in this country. 


Characteristics of the Blind 


In appraising the social and economic conse- 
quences of blindness it is necessary to know not 
only the number of blind persons in the population 
but also the characteristics of these individuals, 
such as age, sex, and capacity to engage in work 
or other productive activities. Although reliable 
information on characteristics of the blind is not 
available, an approximate knowledge of some of 
their characteristics may be deduced from analyses 
of the census and National Health Survey material. 
Also, some information concerning certain charac- 
teristics may be obtained from a study of recipients 
of aid to the blind. 

Age and sex.—On the basis of the 1930 census 
returns, corrected to allow for changes in the age- 
sex composition of the population since that date, 
it is found that more than three-fourths of the 
estimated 230,000 blind persons are in ages 45 
and over and about half are in ages 65 and over 
(table 4). The age and sex distribution of the 
blind derived from the National Health Survey 
data indicates more than four-fifths in ages 45 
and over and more than half in ages 65 and over. 





‘4! “Blindness and Conservation of Sight,’ Social Work Year Book, 1941, 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1941, p. 75. 

’’ Unpublished data. 

“ Another available estimate, 263,000 blind in 1940, is provided by the 
National Society for the Blind. They assume a uniform rate of blindness— 
2 per 1,000 of general population—in different States, an assumption which 
seems untenable. Reasons for the Amendment to the Randolph-Sheppard Act 
and Evidence Supporting Its Practicability and Need, compiled by Lawrence Q. 
Lewis, Washington: National Society for the Blind, 1941, p. 136. 
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Table 5.—Rate of blindness per 100,000 population and 
percentage distribution by relief and income status, 
1935-36 











Relief and income status Rate Percentage 
catenin. inh. ores srecksauiie ne anenneee ea 83 100.0 
ee 163 31.2 
Nonrelief: 
OS TOPO Fn DNS Re 110 37.1 
ridin in atndene>edgsinadione wana 59 14.4 
+ i“ EEO ES Are ort 53 9.3 
I scnsncsitiasinjnsoinro soynee abet aciadicanaiinaamaiee 41 5.3 
3,000-4,900__ bss msztodhtnain sochecig ciples nis ieiniiaeda anna 27 1.6 
Eg as Firs ee 33 1.1 











Source: Britten, Rollo H., ‘Blindness as Recorded in the National Health 
er ren re Public Health Reports, Vol. 56, No. 46 (Nov. 14, 1941), p. 2209, 
es 16 and 17. 


From the nature of the limitations of- both these 
enumerations, there is reason to believe that under- 
enumeration was probably more marked among 
the aged, the very young, and girls in the late teens 
and twenties than among individuals in the inter- 
mediate ages. It may be assumed, therefore, that 
the true age distribution of the blind would show a 
somewhat higher proportion of blind individuals, 
especially females in ages under 30, and of both 
sexes in ages under 5,'* than is indicated in table 4; 
a lesser proportion in the intermediate ages; but 
a higher proportion in ages 65 and over. It is 
reasonable to assume, therefore, that at least 
80 percent of the blind are over 45 years of age 
and 55-60 percent are 65 years of age or over. 
Both the census and the National Health Survey 
enumerations indicate proportionately more males 
than females among the blind. According to the 
census, 44 percent of the blind are females; accord- 
ing to the National Health Survey, about 48 
percent. If, however, it is correct to assume 
that the enumerations of the blind tend to under- 
state most markedly the number among the aged, 
in which there is a larger proportion of women 
than men, and among girls in the teens and 
twenties, then it may be inferred: that the actual 
prevalence of blindness among females would 
approximate more closely that among males than 
is indicated by these enumerations.’*® Of course, 


16 The reduction in the rate of blindness at birth, which has been partic- 
ularly marked in recent years, may be offsetting in part the effect of under- 
enumeration of the blind in the early ages. 

16 It is significant that the National Health Survey shows a prevalence 
rate for females in ages 15-24 which is only 42 percent of that for males. The 
corresponding percentage for ages under 15 is 69, rising progressively with age, 
so that for ages 75 and over the rate is considerably higher for females than 
for males. These variations suggest that in early adulthood, especially in 
ages 15-24, the relative under-reporting of blindness for females is more 
marked than for males. 
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the age distribution of the blind for the two sexes 
may be appreciably different, since industrial 
blindness is much more common among men than 


women. With progressive reduction in the inci- 
dence of blindness at birth and early infancy, it is 
conceivable that the higher rate of industrial 
blindness among males may in the future be a 
more predominant factor in causing a higher 
prevalence rate of blindness among males than 
among females. 

Marital status —Information on marital status 
of the blind is not available from the National 
Health Survey or from the 1930 census. In 
connection with the 1920 census, the Bureau of the 
Census sent questionnaires to all the blind reported 
by the enumerators, by schools of the blind, and by 
other sources. Of the 52,567 blind to whom 
questionnaires were sent, 40,913 replied. The 
percentage distribution by marital status of those 
in ages 15 and over who reported was as follows: 











Marital Status Males | Females 
Ee OS 33.9 | 34.5 
ee : 44.4 36. 5 
Cen cpemnipnbecceuse 17.9 25.6 
TP aa Se ; 2.3 1.8 
Not stated } 1.5 1.6 





Because of changes since 1920 in the composition 
of our population, particularly the blind popula- 
tion, these percentages would be appreciably 
different at the present time. Moreover, those 
who replied to the -questionnaire cannot be 
assumed to have been a representative sample of 
the blind population at that time. These per- 
centages must therefore be regarded as, at best, 
only suggestive. It would seem that the present 
distribution by marital status might be more 
nearly as follows: 














Marital Status Males Females 
ee. OE ES ae ee eee a ees 35 40 
Widowed SS a ee 25 | 38 
| a 5 3 





Whether these hypothetical percentages or those 
given by the census are accepted, it is apparent 
that the proportion of married among the blind is 
much lower than in a comparable group of persons 
with normal sight. For social and economic 
reasons, opportunities for marriage are obviously 
22 


Table 6.—Number and percentage distribution of bling 


persons 10 years of age and over by economic status, 
by sex, 1920 



























































Number of blind Percentage 
persons distribution 
Economic status ; — 
| Fe- 
Total | Male 1» | Total] Male| Fe 
male ale male 
EN eS Hs aD 39, 636 06 |, 251 16, 16, 385 ;|100, 0 0. 0 |100.0 | 100.0 
Not gainfully employed 32, 459 l17, 344 /15, 115 “81.9 9 | 74.6) 929 
Gainfully employed - -- | 7,177 | 5, 907 | 1,270 18.1 | 25.4 7.8 
eemmpetns ee ee | 3,019 | 2, 650 | 369 | 42.1 | 44.9) 294 
Not self-supporting | 3, 930 842 | 54.7 | 52.31] 66.3 
Not seperting ability to sup- 
port self__ a 228 169 | 59 | 3.2] 28 4.6 
Dependent on occupation __-_| 5, 392 | 4, 642 | 750 | 75.1 | 78.6) 80.1 
Not dependent on occupa-— 
tion. 1,565} 1,118} 447 | 21.8 | 18.9] 359 
Not reporting dependence } 
on occupation - _ _- 220; 147 | 73 | 31) 265 6.7 
Reporting annual earnings 
from occupation. | 5,015 | 4, 143 872 | 69.9 | 70.1) 687 
Less than $100 | 865 530 335 | 12.1) 90) 24 
100-199 | 715] 585} 130) 100] 99] 102 
200-299 -} 560 482 78 7.8 | 3.2 6.1 
300-399 | 583| 475| 108| 81] 80] &5 
400-499 352 300 52 4.9 5.1 41 
500-599 = 406 362 44 5.7 | 6.1 3.5 
600-799 - : ‘ 453 404 4y 6.3) 6.8 3.9 
800-999 319 284 35 4.4 4.8 28 
1,000-1,199- _. 239 217 22 3.3 3.7 17 
1,200-1,499 163 153 10 2.3 2.6 8 
1,500 or more-._...._._- 360 351 9} 5&0] 59 of 
Not reporting annual earn- 
ings from occupation - - -_- 2, 162 | 1,764 398 | 30.1 | 20.9) 313 
Self-supporting-_..____- 856 750 106 | 11.9 | 12.7 8.3 
Not se porting abil 1, 165 SON 267 | 16.2 | 15.2) 210 
Not report =| ability to 
support self | M1) 116 25| 20/ 20] 20 














Source: Bureau of the Census, The Blind in the United States: 1990, pp. 
70-73, tables 36 and 37. 


more restricted among the blind; separation and 
divorce may be more likely if blindness occurs 
subsequent to marriage; and some blind persons 
may be reluctant to marry because of eugenic or 
other considerations. All these factors, as well as 
the concentration of the blind in the older ages, 
contribute to the different marital composition of 
the blind population. 

Economic status.—The National Health Survey 
indicates that blindness, like other types of 
physical handicap, is most prevalent among the 
groups least favored economically (table 5). For 
the relief population,” a rate of blindness of 1638 
per 100,000 population was found. The rate for 
persons in nonrelief families with incomes of less 
than $1,000 per year was 110; for those in families 
with incomes of $1,000-1,500 the rate was 59, 
gradually decreasing to 33 in families with incomes 
of $5,000 or more. 

The Survey also showed that nearly one-third of 
the blind were in families on relief in the winter of 


17 A family was classed as on relief if any of its members had received relief 
at any time in the 12 months preceding the date of the canvass. 
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1935-36; more than a third were in families not on 
relief but with annual incomes of less than $1,000; 
14 percent were in families with incomes of $1,000— 
1,500; and the families of less than 3 percent had 
incomes of $3,000 or more. 

In view of the fact that the findings refer to 
family income, they are essentially in accord with 
data presented by Harry Best * from a study of 
blind persons in Minnesota in 1923; that study 
indicated that some 48 percent of the males and 36 
percent of the females were partly or wholly self- 
supporting. Ruth I. Sargent attempted to follow 
up 500 children who left the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Blind during the 
years 1907-22." She obtained direct replies from 
185 and information from other sources about an 
additional 152. Nearly 54 percent of the 337 were 
self-supporting. The fact that these persons 
attended school indicates that they were a selected 
group, both in intelligence and in economic stand- 
ing. Moreover, since a substantial number of 
cases were not heard from, it is reasonable to infer 
that there was some selective reporting, i. e., the 
poorest ones did not reply. The percentage of 
self-support is therefore probably higher for this 
sample than generally for persons who are born 
blind or whe become blind in their early youth. 

On the whole, available information indicates 
that between one-half and two-thirds of the esti- 
mated 230,000 blind are needy. There is reason 
to believe that about 50 percent are in receipt of 
some form of public assistance or are being cared 
for in public institutions. In addition, some of 
the blind, though not self-supporting, are being 
cared for by parents or other relatives. There are 
probably others who, though needy, are not re- 
ceiving public assistance primarily because of 
limited funds in certain States, or because they 
have relatives legally responsible for their care 
and are therefore not eligible for public assistance. 

Employment status.—Closely associated with the 
economic status of the blind is their employment 
status. The census for 1920 indicated that 25 
percent of the males and 8 percent of the females 
10 years of age and over who responded to the 
special questionnaire were gainfully employed 
(table 6). The returns from the 1910 census were 
not materially different. The National Health 


4 Blindness and the Blind, op. cit., appendix A, p. 689, table 29. 

“Sargent, Ruth F., What Can the Blind Dof A Study of 500 Former 
Pupils of the Pennsyloania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, Over- 
brook, Pa.: The Institute, Publication No. 3, 1924, 31 pp. 
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Survey found 19 percent of the male and 2 percent 
of the female blind actually emploved in the 
winter of 1935-36. These findings are not incon- 
sistent with the findings of the census, since the 
latter information was restricted to persons who 
replied to the questionnaire. Moreover, during a 
period of extensive unemployment, proportion- 
ately fewer blind are likely to be gainfully em- 
ployed than in normal times. In various studies 
dealing with the physical characteristics of the 
unemployed, 20-30 percent of the relief population 
of working age have been found to be seriously 
handicapped. 

Aside from the fact that only a small proportion 
of the blind are gainfully occupied, their earnings 
average substantially less than the earnings of 
able-bodied individuals. According to the 1920 
census, the median annual earnings of blind 
workers amounted to $400 for males and $178 for 
females. Substantiating the preceding discussion 
concerning the economic status of the blind, these 
facts indicate that, even in normal times, only 
about 15-20 percent of the blind can be regarded as 
able to provide for themselves through current 
earnings. Perhaps another 10-15 percent are sup- 
ported by parents or other relatives, and an addi- 
tional 15-20 percent who became blind late in life 
may have savings or other reserves. The others, 
who even in normal years must number about half 
the total group, are dependent on assistance of one 
form or another. 

Intelligence.—A number of studies, summarized 
by Pintner and his associates,” have been made to 
determine the intelligence and learning ability of 
the blind. The weight of available data indicates 
a higher proportion of dull and feeble-minded cases 
among blind persons, though the proportion with 
superior intelligence is not appreciably smaller 
than among sighted individuals. This finding is 
on the whole consistent with expectations, since 
some causes of blindness are preventable and occur 
much less frequently among the more intelligent 
groups of the population. Available studies also 
indicate that, grade for grade, the blind have 
educational attainment comparable to the seeing, 
but the fact that the blind in a given grade are 
considerably older connotes some educational 


% Pintner, Rudolph; Eisenson, Jon; and Stanton, Mildred, The Psychology 
of the Physically Handicapped, New York, 1941, chapter 7, pp. 207-251. The 
conclusions reached by these authors are essentially borne out by another 
recent study, Contributions to a Psychology of Blindness, by Samuel Perkins 
Hayes, American Foundation for the Blind, Inc., New York, 1941, 296 pp. 
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retardation. Such a finding is not surprising, in 
view of their physical handicap, lower average 
intelligence, and the limitations imposed by the 
use of Braille. 

Studies of special abilities of the blind do not 
support, by and large, the early popular belief that 
the blind have special acuity of other senses. On 
the whole, what superior performance they have 

‘can easily be accounted for in terms of use and 
exercise rather than acuity of other senses. 


Characteristics of the Blind in General and 
Those Accepted for Public Assistance 


Although information is not available with 
respect to the characteristics of persons receiving 
aid to the blind,” data are available on certain 
characteristics of applicants accepted for assistance 
during the fiscal years 1937-38 through 1939-40 in 
States collaborating in this program under the 
Social Security Act (table 7). These character- 
istics are compared in table 8 with those of the 
blind in general. 

Age.—The proportion of blind persons under 15 
years of age was smaller among applicants ac- 
cepted for assistance than among those recorded 
by the censuses and the National Health Survey. 
Similarly, there were proportionately fewer appli- 
cants aged 15-19 than were found in the census 
enumerations, but slightly more than were found 
in the National Health Survey. The fact that the 
institutionalized blind were omitted from the 
latter must be considered to affect its findings on 
individuals of school age. The difference between 
the proportion of applicants under age 20 who are 
accepted for aid to the blind and the proportion of 
the general blind population in those ages can be 
explained largely by the relatively small number 
of blind children and youths who need to apply for 
public assistance; most of them are either cared for 
by parents or other relatives or are in institutions. 
Moreover, some of the blind children under 18 on 
the assistance rolls are receiving aid to dependent 
children rather than aid to the blind. 

The only other age group in which a smaller 
proportion of blind persons is found among those 
accepted for assistance than in the general popula- 
tion is the group 65 years of age and over. Some 
of this difference arises from the fact that a 


A monograph, “Causes of Blindness Among Recipients of Aid to the 
Blind,” dealing with blind recipients in 20 States is now in preparation and 
is scheduled for early issue by the Social Security Board. 
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Table 7.—Number and percentage distribution 
applicants accepted for aid to the blind in State, 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by 
selected characteristic, fiscal years 1937-38—1939=—49 






























































Applicants accepted during fiscal year 
eee a 
Percentage 
Characteristic Number | distribution 
1937- | 1988- | 1939-| To- |1937-|1938-11 
Total | 38 | 39 | 40 | tal| 33 | 301 ar 
— - nag | —— iia ares cee — ee | 
Number of States re- | | | | 
PINs oon ccednsaccelsausacs | $9, 48} 48}... 39) 48) og 
| aes | | |e 
Total.............] 38, 184) 18, 550) 11, 181) 8, 453 100. 0 100. 0) 100. 0| 100.9 
AGE | | | Be 
EE 250) | al e7} 7} .3| nal og 
SRN E ARS: 702) 275, | 230] 188) 1.8) 1.5) 21) aa 
SII. socton-thethiemenedacne 8,878! 4,675! 2,452) 1,751) 23.4| 25.4) 22 1] ag 
itinmrhinsanpecwteciins 16,073} 7,940 4, 506) 3,627| 42.3) 43.0) 40.6) 43.9 
65 and over... 2... 12,083, 5,494) 3,793) 2,796) 31.8 29.8 34.1) 389 
RITE 198} 102) 798 ....-| ...-=]--eeclhantan 
SEx } | | Ba 
ee 22, 589 11,154) 6,563) 4,872) 50.2 60.1! 88.7) 67, 
Re aeehtn .| 15, 505 7,396] 4,618) 3,881, 40.8) 39.9) 41.3) 424 
Rac | } | a 
aR ENS 2 28, 665| 13, 677| 8, 370) 6,618) 75.1 73.7| 74.8) 3 
eS REISE ES 8,858) 4,575! 2, 604) 1, 67 | 23.2) 24.7) 23.3) 19 
eiekisieecounis --| "661} 298)" 207)" 156) 1.7} 1.6] 1.9 LE 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS | | | | i. 
Gainfully employed....| 2,161) 1,247) 526) 388) 5.7 07 4.7) 46 
Sheltered employ- 
aca elll 406 262 64) 80 1.1) 14) .6 LO 
Self-employment... 1, 087 618) 274| 195, 2.9) 3.3) 24) 23 
Other employment...| 668, 367,188) 113, 1.7 20 1.7) 13 
Not gainfully em- | | 
alana ap ae | 36,023 17, 903) 10, 656) 8,065) 94.3) 98.3, 96.8) 064 


| 





! Excludes Pennsylvania, which had an approved plan only during first 
part of 1937-38 


substantial number of blind persons receive old- 
age assistance rather than aid to the blind. 
Another factor is the possibility that persons who 
become blind when they are near or past age 65 
have accumulated greater resources of their own 
than have persons who are blind from birth or 
from their early years. 


Sex.—Relatively more men are found in the 


-assistance group than in the National Health 


Survey or even in the census. Assuming that 
dependency among persons who are born blind or 
become blind early in life may be as great among 
men as among women, an explanation of the 
preponderance of men on the assistance rolls 
might lie in the fact that more men than women 
become blind and dependent in the middle years 
from industrial hazards and other causes. It is 
also possible that parents and other relatives are 
more willing to provide care for women than for 
men. 


Race.—The relative number of Negroes was 
considerably higher among applicants accepted 
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for assistance than among the blind in the general 
population. The difference is not surprising, how- 
ever. As has been indicated, enumerations like 
the census and the National Health Survey tend 
to understate the prevalence of blindness among 
the Negro population. The major reason for the 
higher proportion of Negroes in the assistance 
group is, however, their generally lower economic 
status. Moreover, the fact that, by and large, 
States with a high proportion of Negroes in the 
population had no well-developed State program 
for aid to the blind before the Social Security Act 
was passed undoubtedly contributes toward the 
greater representation of Negroes among appli- 
cants accepted after the Federal act went into 
effect. 

Marital status.—The proportion of married per- 
sons was about the same among persons accepted 
for aid to the blind and the blind individuals 
enumerated by the 1920 census. There was also 
little difference in the relative numbers of widowed. 
A sharp discrepancy occurs in the proportion 
reported as single and those divorced or separated. 
The smaller proportion of single persons in the 
assistance group as compared with the general 
blind population can be explained by the relatively 
small number of persons under age 20 who are 
receiving aid to the blind. For the divorced and 
separated, the discrepancy is probably attributable 
in part to more accurate information obtained on 
marital status of persons accepted for assistance. 
The census understates the number of divorced, 
and generally enumerates as married those persons 
who are separated. It is possible also that the 
occurrence of blindness and the consequent eco- 
nomic insecurity may themselves contribute to 
the disintegration of the family; in the case of 
families where there was no dependency, separa- 
tion or divorce may have caused dependency for 
one or both of the partners involved. To a lesser 
extent than in the case of single persons, the 
difference in age composition of the two groups 
also contributes to the divergence in marital status. 

Employment status.—As was to be expected, a 
smaller proportion of persons accepted for aid to 
the blind reported gainful employment than in 
the general blind population—less than 6 percent 
of the former, as compared with 10.5 percent in 
the National Health Survey and 18 percent of 
those who responded to the special questionnaire 
in the 1920 census. 
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Prevention and Rehabilitation 


It has been variously stated that from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of all blindness is prevent- 
able. While no satisfactory figures are available 
to substantiate this estimate, it is certain that 
much blindness can be prevented. Since few 
blind persons recover their sight, since blindness 
is a handicap offering only limited encouragement 
for rehabilitation, and since opportunity for 
employment is comparatively limited for the 
blind, prevention is of the utmost importance. 

The probability that more than half the blind 
are in ages 65 and over places a certain restriction 
on occupational rehabilitation, but that fact 
should not receive undue weight in considering 
the need for preventive and rehabilitative meas- 


Table 8.—Comparison of characteristics of blind persons 























Percent- | Percentage distribution of 
age distri-| blind persons enumerated 
bution of in— 
ee a ee 
Characteristic cants tg 
cep 
for aid Netionsl) 1908 y | 190 
to census nsus 
blind! | Survey * ™ 
AGE 
Lae 15. esninnvainsliipdoeciaalae 0.6 3.4 5.4 8.0 
ES ES See 1.4 1.3 3.2 4.7 
TR SE PERE Ae ES 23.9 16.7 19.0 21.2 
Scan hictk ectinridictailatng descniunae 42.3 29.7 28.1 26.7 
CIE ec cnsancnsane 31.8 48.7 44.3 39.4 
SEx 
Male___.. shin 59.2 50.5 57.5 57.4 
si. ceparciasseeenede 40.8 49.5 42.5 42.6 
Race 
, ee SS Eee 75.1 |. 83.2 87.1 
Pe cadangunencnmanieaadeacnl fe 14.4 11.9 
Re ata csknccukDentalidanwgenacuedehen La & 2.4 1.0 
MARITAL Status 
Both sexes: 
| EE SN ee gg, eee Ee 37.2 
, | SESS sa » & | Sa eee 26.0 
Bingle_. | SR Se et 35.0 
Divorced or “separated. EER | ee ew 1.8 
Married OE e TEED HM ee Kee 45.2 
LR! SSE SE ER 18.2 
SS EEN, HIRES RD WERE 34.3 
Divorced or Yo Sa eS ARS cco 2.3 
Females: 
OS Se aees Se nee Klas HC 25.8 
a ess SR 37.3 
SERRA Se PES 35.8 
a ee er es Ce 1.1 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
Gainfully emplo sieane 5.7 8) ener 17.9 
Sheltered emp loyment_- SETS 5 eee, Ss 
Se lf-employment____........._- _) ) eee a Re 
Other employment. bntecheiehed SS a Sra Ss EE er 
Not gainfully employed__---..__- 94.3 eee 82.1 
1 Under the Social Security Act, fiscal years 1937-38 through 1939-40. 
the National 


2 Data from Britten, Rollo H., “Blindness, as Recorded 
Health Survey . Public Health Reports, Vol. 56, No. 46 (Nov. 14, 
om — = table 2, p. 2194; sex, from table 1, p. 2194; employment status, 
rom le 

2 Data from A of the Census, The Blind and Deaf-Mutes in the United 
States, 1980, Washington: The Bureau, 1931: age and sex, from table 5, p. 15; 

race, from table 3, p. 10. 
‘ bata from Bureau of the Census, The Blind in the United States, 1920: 
, race, and marital status, from table 4, p. 17; employment status 
fom ‘able 11, p. 25. 
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ures for the blind. According to the 1920 census, 
36 percent of the blind became blind before their 
twentieth birthday, even though only 13 percent 
of the blind reporting were under age 20; more 
than 43 percent became blind between the ages of 
20-64, and 48 percent of the blind were in these 
ages in 1920; only 19 percent of those reporting 
became blind on or after their sixty-fifth birthday, 
while 38 percent of the blind had reached age 65 
orover. The ratio of those who had become blind 
in early youth to those becoming blind in more ad- 
vanced ages would have changed since 1920, be- 
cause of the increased proportion of the aged in 
our population and because of the reduced occur- 
rence of blindness at birth and in early infancy. 
On the other hand, it is reasonable to assume that 
the 1920 census may have over-represented the 
number becoming blind in later life, since they 
probably had a greater chance of being included 





in the census and of responding to the special 
questionnaire than did those blind from birth or 
early youth. For that reason, the relative dif. 
ferences between attained age and age at onset 
may not be greatly different now from the 1929 
findings. 

The vocational adjustment of the blind presents 
two problems: guidance and placement of thoge 
who lose their sight in childhood or at birth and 
occupational and social readjustment of those who 
become blind in adult life. It is important to 
realize that many of the blind are of such ad- 
vanced age that they would probably not be em- 
ployed even if they did not suffer from their 
handicap. For these, society should provide 
means to help them adjust to their handicap, 
socially and emotionally. Both prevention of 
blindness and to a lesser extent rehabilitation will 
net valuable social returns. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Hidden Declines in General Assistance Rolls 


Increased employment opportunities have had a 
greater impact upon the general assistance pro- 
gram than has been revealed by the trend in the 
number of cases (see chart 1). Single persons and 
small-family groups constitute a much greater 
part of the general assistance load than at the 
start of the defense period. Consequently, the 
trend in the number of cases does not reflect the 
actual drop in the assistance rolls, and increases 
in average payments are not commensurate with 
their significance. Information on the number of 
persons included in general assistance cases is not 
available for all States; this analysis includes data 
from 38 States that reported such information 
both early in the defense period (July 1940) and 
in July 1943. 

The average number of persons per case declined 
fairly steadily in the 38 States—from 2.9 in July 
1948, to 2.6 a year later, to 2.3 the following July, 
and to 1.9 persons per case in July 1943. Thus, 
even had there been no change in the number of 
cases receiving assistance during the 3-year period, 
there would still have been a decrease of approxi- 
mately 35 percent in the number of persons aided 
under the program. 

Increased employmeut opportunities have en- 
abled many families with employable members to 
leave the assistance rolls entirely; in some cases the 
employment has enabled part of the family to 
become independent, thereby leaving a smaller 
number of persons on the rolls. Some families 
without employable members have been shifted 
from general assistance to aid to dependent 
children. Until recently, the “typical’’ general 
assistance case was thought of as a family, usually 
with children. Now the typical case consists of 
only one person. Such cases constituted 60 per- 
cent of the July 1943 load as compared with 36 
percent in July 1940. Excluding one-person 
cases, the average family case in July 1940 con- 
tained 4.0 persons, a year later 3.8 persons, the 
following year 3.6 persons and by July 1943 this 
average had dropped a little below 3.3 persons. 

Although differing conditions have naturally 
resulted in a lack of uniformity among the States 
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in the average size of assistance cases, there is a 
surprising amount of consistency between indi- 
vidual State trends and the national trend. Each 
State, for example, reported an increase from 
July 1940 to July 1943 in the proportion of its 
cases including only one person. In only three of 
the States was this increase less than 10 percent. 
The average number of persons per case decreased 
over the 3-year period in each State; the average 


Chart 1.—Recipients of public assistance in the con- 
tinental United States, January 1936-August 1943 
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number of persons per family case decreased in 
every State except Louisiana, where the average 
family case in July 1940 was already smaller than 
in any other State. 

A comparison of average payments in 1940 and 
in 1943 should not be made without taking into 
account the substantial decline in the size of gen- 
eral assistance cases. Averages computed on the 
basis of either cases or persons are not reliable 
enough for comparative purposes. Since an aver- 
age payment based on cases is generally lower if 
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small families predominate than if large families 
are in the majority, an increase in the proportion 
of one-person cases and small-family cases makes 
the average payment per case lower than it other- 
wise would be. On the other hand, an average 
payment based on persons is generally higher for 
small families than for large ones, partly because 
certain household expenses are not proportionate 
to the size of family; an increase in the proportion 
of one-person cases and small-family cases, there- 
fore, makes the average payment per person 
higher than it otherwise would be. 

A comparison may, however, be made of the 
average payment for cases of a given size in July 


Table 1.—Average number of persons per case and per 
family case receiving general assistance in 38 States, 
July 1940 and July 1943 





Average number of persons per— 





° State Case ! 
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July 1940 July 1943 | July 1940 | July 1943 
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1 Includes 1-person cases. 
2 Excludes 1-person cases. 
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Chart 2.—General assistance: Index of trend in cases 
and persons ' in the continental United States, July 
1940-July 1943 
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1 Index of persons estimated on basis of data from 38 States. 





1940 with the average payment for cases of the 
same size in July 1943 so as to remove the influence 
of changes in the average size of assistance cases. 
These averages for each size of case may then be 
combined into averages for the total case load, by 
keeping the distribution of cases constant for both 
years. Computed on this basis, the average pay- 
ment for 33 States! in July 1943 was somewhere 
between 31 and 46 percent larger than the pay- 
ment that would have been received by the same 
recipients at July 1940 averages. The substantial 
effect that changes in size of case may have upon 
averages is clear when this adjusted increase in 
average payment is compared with the increase 
for the 33 States of 16 percent in average payment 
per case and of 75 percent in average payment per 
person. 


1 Five of the thirty-eight States did ‘not report the data needed for this 
analysis. 
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Present Size of Public Assistance Loads in Relation to 
Population 


Over the past year, the number of recipients 
has decreased under all the assistance programs, 
as jobs have opened up for recipients or their 
relatives. Allowances to dependents of men in 
the armed forces, paid since October 1942, have 
also enabled an increasing number of recipients 
to leave the assistance rolls. General assistance 
and aid to dependent children have registered the 
most appreciable declines. 

In July 1943, among 1,000 persons in the popu- 
lation 65 years of age or over, 223 were receiving 
old-age assistance; among 1,000 children under 
18 years of age in the population, 18 were receiving 
aid to dependent children; and among 100,000 
persons in the total population, 59 were receiving 
aid to the blind.’ In 38 States for which data are 
available on the number of individuals receiving 
general assistance, this type of aid was received 
by 520 persons among 100,000 persons in the total 
population. In the United States, however, the 
ratio of persons receiving general assistance to 
total population was smaller; the 11 States for 
which data are not available include one-fifth of 
the population but a considerably smaller percent 
of all general assistance cascs. 

Ratios between the number of recipients under 
each program and the size of population groups 
relevant as to age afford current measures of 
recipient loads in terms of the population groups 
at risk. Age groups as defined in the Social 
Security Act are'used in computing rates for old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent children; 
total population is used for aid to the blind and 
general assistance because eligibility for these 
types of assistance is not restricted to a particular 
age group. Unfortunately, data are lacking on 
the number of people in the population whose 
means are too small to provide them with the basic 
necessities of life. Recipient rates, therefore, do 
not show the extent to which the various States 
are achieving the goal of providing assistance for 
all persons who are in need; they furnish, however, 


' For recipient rates under the three special types of public assistance in 
January 1943 and a discussion of the factors influencing variations in rates 
among the States, see the Bulletin for April 1943, pp. 2527. The percentage 
change in rates since January shown in tables 2, 3, and 4 on the following 
pages were, in a few States, based on revised figures for number of recipients 
in January. 
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the best information available on the population 
recognized to be needy and assiated by each State. 


General Assistance 


Recipient rates for general assistance are shown 
for the first time with the publication of rates for 
July 1943. Recipients of general assistance are 
usually reported in terms of cases, which com- 
prise both single individuals and families of vary- 
ing sizes; case figures therefore are only roughly 
comparable to population data. Only the States 


Chart 3.—General assistance: Number of persons aided 
in the continental United States per 100,000 popula- 
tion, by State, July 1943! 
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! Civilian population as of May 1, 1942, from preliminary estimates of the 
U.8. Bureau of the Census, based on data from sugar-ration registrations. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

3 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only. 
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for which data by persons permit more accurate 
recipient rates are included here (chart 3); if all 
States had been included in the ranking, the 
relative positions of some of these 38 States would 
be different. 

The proportion of persons aided per 100,000 
population in July 1943 in individual States shows 
wide variation. New York State aided more than 




















State Rate State | Rate State Rate 
United States...; 523 || New Mexico.._.| 505 || Nebraska_______. 324 
Wisconsin_..-... 500 || Louisiana._-_.__-- 319 
New York........ S it, 2s 479 || West Virginia.._.| 317 
[ere South Dakota...| 456 || California_...___. 308 
Colorado.........- 895 || Oregon.........- 450 || Virginia__..._.__- 261 
“eee 866 || Nevada........- 2. . aa 257 
| « Se 771 || Montana.__.__.. 431 || Arkansas__....._. 251 
Massachusetts....| 743 eae 394 || G _ are 207 
Rt a tal 658 || Pennsylvania_..| 389 |} North Carolina._.| 171 
Vermont.._....... 632 | REAPS 364 || South Carolina...| 171 
i ER 610 || North Dakota__.| 363 || Dist. of Columbia} 146 
Rhode Island____- 554 || New Jersey... _- 341 || Alabama._.._.__- 113 
Tc ineceiisait 536 || Wyoming---._..- 335 || Mississippi___--.- 49 
Washington... 515 | 

















1,000 persons per 100,000 population and 13 other 
States gave assistance to 500-1,000 persons. In 
contrast, 7 States had a rate of 250 or less. In 
general, the States aiding the largest propor- 
tionate number of persons were Northern States 
with higher per capita incomes, while among the 
States with the lowest recipient rates were South- 
ern States with smaller resources for financing the 
program. 

Interpretation of differences among States in 
recipient rates for general assistance is difficult in 
other than general terms. There are no common 
eligibility conditions for this type of aid as there 
are for the assistance programs in which the Fed- 
eral Government participates under the Social 
Security Act. The circumstances under which 
people may receive general assistance are deter- 
mined by the different States or even by local 
communities and are controlled to a large extent 
by the availability of funds. High recipient rates 
tend to reflect more liberal definitions of eligibility, 
which permit assistance to individuals who are 
employable but out of work and supplementation 
of inadequate income. A lower proportion of 
persons receiving general assistance, however, 
does not necessarily reflect a less nearly adequate 
program. It may mean that proportionally fewer 
persons in a State need general assistance, either 
because employment opportunities are greater 
or because the other assistance programs have 
broader coverage and greater adequacy. 
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The Special Types of Public Assistance 


Recipient rates were lower in July than jp 
January for all three of the special types of assist. 
ance. Because the rates for both months haye 
been computed on the same population basis, the 
percentage change in rates corresponds to that 
for the number of recipients. 

From January to June, the number of recipients 
of old-age assistance declined in all but 5 States, 
the number receiving aid to dependent children 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients in the conti. 
nental United States per 1,000 population 65 years of 
age and over, by State, July 1943! 








| Percentage 














| 
Recipient, change in 
State ; sa rate 
uly 1943| January- 
| July 

United States... ...____. ; maa 223 —23 

1. Oklahoma sind Ridaiobanen inked 501 =8 
2 Fees....... dekh cree ifavemaaaal 455 -.1 
3. Colorado... _. weatoens tahoe .| 421 -9 
ea aee | 421 —21 
5. Georgia *- 410 -1.0 
6. Washington EET Seten 395 -21 
7. Arizona ; we aan 366 -.2 
8. Missouri 314 —34 
9. Montana__. ‘ LASTED 206 —25 
10. Florida... ..._. Ene 2 293 —5.3 
11. South Dakota a — ‘ aPaer 293 —34 
12. Louisiana *_____- = ba ccahatlaeincibilen ia 292 -L5 
= za sn cectehacig habia | 282 -1L6 
14. Minnesota___. sail deuce deiodl 268 -27 
18 Nevada... : = ; 268 —29 
16. Kentucky SE Sees ’ 260 —13 
17. California ‘ ii : | 254 —.5 
18. Wyoming * . : | 247 —22 
19. Michigan _. 3 246 —-13 
20. Nebraska : | 241 —4.7 
21. Tilinois___. ‘ iuisional 240 —24 
22. South Carolina !.. : 238 —13 
23. Ohio... : : : | 231 —3.1 
24. lowa__- 4 ; : 226 —2.7 
25. Arkansas * : ; 225 +4.5 
2. North Carolina ? indiana 216 —4.8 
27. North Dakota % | 213 —L1 
28. Indiana aig ool 212 —5.3 
29. Tennessee ? sii ae | 212 —3.2 
30. Massachusetts .._..._- ae 208 -.9 
31. Mississippi * : es 204 —3.9 
32. New Mexico 3. _- oa ie } 202 +.1 
33. Oregon oe : , ‘ } 197 —3.7 
34. Wisconsin____. id a : | 195 —4.2 
35. Maine — pion nsshaeapiae 187 —20 
34. Kansas ? os eeerae = bekieineie 180 —24 
37. West Virginia? : S 3 174 | —14.3 
38. Vermont. ____- mee 151 | +17 
39. Alabama ! oe a : | 190 | +3.1 
40. Ne-y Hampshire___.._._..______- .| 135 —3.5 
ne nett gg, an ae pene | 125 1.2 
42. Penmeyivanie...................... ; bestest 123 —40 
43. Connecticut ETAL Po Eee : 112 -7.2 
44. New York..______. iia aheieictad taba 112 +.2 
@. Vermie ©... .......... Suchen Soaceels naowal 106 —5.7 
46. Maryland _____- : cee ; 104 | —7.6 
47. New Jersey_........__- Se a ae 87 | —6.2 
48. Delaware = sunke ninciieioskctetaignatnediael 85 | —11.3 
We EORUEEOD OE OUI 6 ois oars nccenccdecswasnc 68 | —5.8 

| 





1 Based on estimates of population 65 years of age and over, April 1943, 
computed by the Social Security Board. Rates for Alaska and Hawaii are 
omitted because estimates are not available for present population, which 
presumably differs substantially from that for 1940. 

2 Rate may be underestimate. In Georgia a single payment may be made 
to husband and wife, but this procedure is not usual; in North Carolina, 
practice differs in various counties. 

3 Rate may be underestimate, because only 1 recipient is reported when 
single payment is made to husband and wife, both over 65. 
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dropped in ail but 4 States, and the number re- 
ceiving aid to the blind decreased in all but 8 
States. The changes during the 6-month period 
varied widely among the States. For old-age 
assistance, the largest declines occurred, in general 
in the States where rates were already low; 14 of 
the 24 States with rates lower than the median in 
January, as compared with only 2 States with 
rates higher than the median, showed declines of 
3.5 percent or more. ‘This tendency for low rates 
to decline more rapidly was less apparent in aid to 
dependent children and aid to the blind. 


Table 3.—Aid to dependent children: Number of chil- 
dren aided in the continental United States per 1,000 
population under 18, by State, July 1943! 

















Percentage 

“we change in 

State July ; rate 
1 anuary- 
July 

United States 18 | —123 
|—_— — — EE 
1. Oklahoma ; } 44 | —11.6 
2. Louisiana scald 36 | —11.8 
3. West Virginia ee ; 33 —20.8 
4. New Mexico | 30 | —5.5 
5. Tennessee 30 —8.6 
6. Colorado. 29 —15.6 
7. Idaho 29 —15.9 
8. Illinois 2 +.8 
9. Missouri 26 —7.3 
10. Arizona... aaacl 25 —9.6 
ll. Montana 25 —14.1 
12. Pennsylvania 25 —21.6 
13. Utah é ° 25 | —15.4 
4. North Dakota kone : a 24 | —8.8 
15. Michigan gon 22 —12.3 
16. Indiana 21 —17.7 
17. Kansas ddihhnainian i | 21 —17.2 
18. Nebraska a a | 20 —18.1 
19. Arkansas. __. , ERE GOCE 19 —65.8 
2. Maryland. _. ere Behe 19 —19.4 
21. Minnesota ___. ‘ : 19 —14.6 
2. Wisconsin ___. ceicecil ee 19 | —16.9 
2%. South Dakota. _. ; 18 —5.9 
2%. Washington..._.._--. asian siilindaesh mean 18 —122 
25. Maine nen eile Sacdied we 17 —6.3 
%. Massachusetts__........_. ™ eae 17 —13.0 
27. District of Columbia...........-- = 16 —15.3 
2%. Florida ie Le sath 16 —18.5 
29. Rhode Island_..._.__-- 16 |} —6.6 
ETS | 15 —7.3 
EE ee Se ee GEO rm | 15 —19.3 
32. New Hampshire... _____...--- nihcnecdanadsamas 14 —10.1 
CC TREE EEE siiclinapiaaes 14 —4.9 
#4. North Carolina. ETO oe 13 | —12.0 
| | ae 13 —11.0 
Se ete eee” 12 —11.8 
i a : 12 —19.7 
EE vn cckschanntanteceandensnaaniedunwes 12 —14.1 
90. Texas._____. PEE » soallelercesacnaaimeiaeiies | 12 —3.5 
4. Virginia... ___- asecabseadmmiebeaea 12 —12.9 
EES eae ee ee eee ll —8.0 
dc“ SINT Emme ees ll —25.6 
a ll —16.5 
ae eereeeRse Sees 10 —2%6.3 
EES ALLASIO EP SS HT 9 —7.4 
I i hs ani bhi alg eS 8 +5.5 
8  eobheaeiananee 7 | —7.7 
i marae 7 +1.9 
I ker dcncslo so Kculacineiesttaidiiabnideiaaaiiaiaimaalel 5 +233. 4 








1 Population under 18 as of Apr. 1, 1940, from the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
For Iowa and Nevada, rates are for programs administered under State law 
without Federal participation; for Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska, rates 
include such programs. Rate for Hawaii is omitted use estimate is not 


available for present population, which presumably differs substantially from 
that for 1940. 
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Contrary to the general trend, a few States 
showed increases in the number of recipients. 
Such increases point up the fact that assistance 
had not previously been provided for some needy 
persons who were potentially eligible under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. New State- 
Federal programs for aid to the blind and aid to 
dependent children in Kentucky, started in De- 
cember 1942 and January 1943, were responsible 
for the only large increases. Some of the State- 
Federal programs that were initiated in 1941— 
aid to the blind in Texas, and aid to dependent 
children in Illinois and Mississippi—showed small 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients in the continental 
ae States per 100,000 population, by State, July 
9 

















| Recipi- | ‘change in 
| uly 1943 uary-July 
eS ee | 59 -17 
} 
Dianne el cece ---] 138 —2.3 
DB acinaasctckticnetudiameein ---| 126 —7.8 
SS sheen aad 117 —5.8 
i: i REE Re “al 93 —3.3 
cf -| 93 —65.2 
6. Illinois. sk 90 —1.9 
Fi Siiecnntnnéenncnsuniendiiidadanmamed -_ 80 -13 
8. Georgia. a 71 —.6 
SO a a onl 71 —4.6 
BES WO la kecdaksndcchbabvioaeacebien -| 69 +8.8 
Ce ee --} 68 +.3 
ea al 64 —.3 
13 DIRE BABIES a 63 +.9 
14. New Hampshire — 63 —7.1 
e  — “ eee RES oo re 61 +2.9 
il er nidpcrtnancs cache vennveiepnichliteietiaaiiaiaaaalae | 61 —21 
Sis Do tetwsicnccascdccnsadsneddanen -| 60 +1.2 
SS RI 2 ETS 60 —2.3 
Bs dh sides n onibcneinetah naan 54 —4.3 
0 ee 54 —6.1 
OP Ce iicirnisesiinnnoccenncincittebeiniiiiabiiaiaetaaane 53 —6.6 
Se Wr iiicensnccnsscnnecncusineseeebeesenuel | 53 —16 
ie iitiedsiinrtccabancennscnping candida | 51 —8.9 
3S ee ae | 51 —7.3 
i iiienapruevesnsecanenininpeciabanannll 50 —8.3 
OEE ES 48 +.8 
ESE He 46 —12.7 
ye ERE AE MTF ELE 45 —11.9 
pS ERE SEL KERR Oe 43 125.7 
Sis Io a.ctca enced nace | 43 —.2 
| 
Ss Es 43 —3.9 
32. South Dakota. -- 41 —5.5 
Se. GG connceuaan 37 —8.8 
34. Virginia. _........- 36 —3.0 
35. District of Columbia 34 —5.2 
OO ES ea eae ae 31 —2.9 
ip. Sib ccinaniedamnecuiendogsiiaceiee miata 26 —9.1 
Se ee ee 24 —41 
2 eS a | 23 +.6 
a ic tiiiinetcrini ans matdadinenin 23 -—41 
i, PN tiniatrnvintignrerininctiindieieetieedieaaie 22 —2.3 
OP Oy Ee) Sea 21 —.2 
Cy ait hens nincandnciinnstalunessndamisintbdiadd 21 —2.3 
SS, ESS Sees: 20 —7.1 
1 BP icncsincnsicncdecntnaisebmabamerebal 15 —8.9 
eS Ee eee ee H 13 —5.2 
CR ER eae eon | 10 —9.5 








1 Civilian population as of May 1, 1942, from preliminary 
U. 8. Bureau of the Census, based on data from sugar-ration registrations. 
For Illinois, Nevada, and Pennsylvania, rates are for a administered 
under State laws without Federal participation; for California, rate includes 
such program; for Missouri, data not currently available. Rate for Hawaii 
is omitted because estimate is not available for present population, which 
presumably differs substantially from that for 1946. 
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net increases. Liberalizations of State eligibility 
provisions, such as the removal in New York of 
the citizenship requirement and a reduction in 
Alabama in residence requirements, also resulted 
in slight net increases in the number of recipients 
of old-age assistance. 

In several other States the combination of an 
increase in the number of recipients leaving the 
rolls and of larger funds for assistance permitted 
the acceptance of a backlog of pending applica- 
tions. Arkansas, for example, reduced the num- 
ber of its pending applications for old-age assist- 
ance by two-fifths and the number of applications 
for aid to dependent children and aid-to the blind 
by more than one-half. 


Relationships Among All Assistance Programs 


To facilitate comparisons in the rankings of in- 
dividual States under all four programs of public 
assistance, the States were divided into four 
approximately equal groups, according to the size 
of the rate under each program (table 5). State 
policies governing the relationships of the various 
types of assistance cause some conspicuous differ- 
ences in the rank of individual States for the 
various programs. A number of States use State 
and local funds as fully as possible for the special 
types of public assistance, because Federal match- 
ing funds can be obtained for these programs. 
Some States, on the other hand, have made 
eligibility for the special types of public assistance 
more restrictive than necessary under the Social 
Security Act and have cared for relatively large 
numbers of people through general assistance 

Variations in State practices with respect to 
the type of assistance given needy persons who 
are both aged and blind affect the rates for old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind. A large pro- 
portion of blind persons are 65 years of age or 
older and thus may be eligible for either type of 
assistance. Connecticut, North Dakota, and 
Rhode Island regularly accept aged blind persons 
for old-age assistance, and recipient rates for aid 
to the blind in these States are in the lowest 
group; whereas the rates in Indiana, Maine, 
North Carolina, and Texas, which regularly give 
aid to the blind to blind persons aged 65 or over, 
are in the highest group. In the remaining 36 
States for which information is available, either 
type of assistance may be received and usually 
the type which is most advantageous to the 
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recipient is chosen. In nearly half of these Stateg 
it is more common to provide old-age assistance, 
often because more adequate funds are available 
for that program. Recipient rates for old- 
assistance are increased slightly by this practice, 
while the rates for aid to the blind, which igs g 
much smaller program, are decreased in greater 
proportion. However, several States in which 
this practice occurs have high recipient rates for 
aid to the blind, either because they have a 
greater prevalence of blindness or because their 
eligibility provisions are more liberal. 

Public attitudes and special pressures in behalf 


Table 5.—Quartile rank ' in recipient rates for each 
the four types of assistance, by State, July 1943 
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! Recipient rates for each program are divided into 4 age ey ual 
groups according to the size of the rate. The group in the highest fourt of 
the range is designated as ‘‘1’’; the group of lowest rates is designated as “4. 

2 No program. 

3 Excluded from ranking because information on number of persons not 
available. 

‘ Excluded from ranking because information on number of recipients not 
currently available. 
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of particular categories of recipients, such as the 
aged, have resulted in marked differences in the 
provisions in some States for the three types of 
special assistance. For example, Georgia and 
Texas are in the highest fourth of the States with 
respect to recipient rates for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind but in the lowest fourth for 


The recipient rate for general assistance in any 
State is influenced by the extent to which needy 
persons are cared for by other types of assistance 
and by the size of the payments under these pro- 
grams. In States that restrict eligibility for old- 
age assistance to citizens, needy noncitizens are 
cared for, if at all, through general assistance. 





aid to dependent children. Less conspicuous 
differences in other States may also result from 
the same variation in provisions. 

A disproportionate reduction in need among the 
able-bodied population in some of the States 
which have had the greatest increase in employ- 
ment opportunities may have had a greater effect, 
in reducing recipient rates for aid to dependent 
children and general assistance than for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind. 


In many of the States that limit payments of aid 
to dependent children to prescribed maximums, 
the payments are too low to meet the need of large 
numbers of families even at standards in effect in 
the local general assistance agencies. These 
agencies, therefore, provide general assistance to 
supplement such inadequate payments, with the 
result that their recipient rates for general assist- 
ance are higher than in the States in which no 
duplication occurs. 


Statistics for the United States 


Table 6.—Public assistance in the continental United States and in all States with plans approved by the Secial 
Security Board, by month, August 1942-August 1943! 










































































Continental United States States with approved plans 
Special types of public assistance | | Aid to dependent 
SR Ei 1 ETE ES: children 
Year and month | ’ 
Total Aid to dependent | General Total | Old-age Aid to 
_ Old-age children | Aid to assistance assistance the blind 
| assistance | | the blind Families | Children 
Families Children | 
Number of recipients 
1942 i l é l wok © eis 
August _- } 2, 248, 014 385, 884 | 927, 672 | 78, 890 551, 000 ae oe 2, 251, 232 382, 991 921, 422 54, 602 
September | 2, 245. 449 381, 964 | 918, 910 79, 085 |, ae 2, 248. 645 379, 114 912, 772 54, 651 
October ii 2, 241, 760 373, 886 | 899, 136 | 78, 941 oe } 2,244,921 371, 063 893, 072 54, 583 
November... 2, 233, 610 | 365, 108 878, 669 78, 753 469,000 |............| 2,236,746 362, 396 872, 724 54, 449 
December 2, 226,731 | 348, 206 848, 673 | 79,041 | 462,000 |............| 2,229,839 345, 486 842, 767 54, 643 
ms | | | | | 
January | 2, 211, 606 | 341, 852 | 830, 173 | 78, 617 es | 2, 214, 692 , 625 825, 939 54, 507 
February _. 2, 200, 128 334, 558 | 814, 740 78, 219  . / =e 2, 203, 191 332, 318 810, 363 54, 423 
March 2, 191, 537 | 327, 365 | 796, 590 78, 017 418, 000 |........-.-.| 2, 194, 580 325, 184 re 
April 2, 179, 351 320, 235 780, 926 77, 850 396, 000 cnsaccasteal | ae 318, 090 776, 695 022 
ae 2, 169, 881 312, 728 763, 828 77, 403 375, 000 |... | 2,172,885 310, 611 759, 680 53, 798 
June 2, 167, 131 304, 704 | 747, 203 77, 610 yy ares | 2,170, 115 302, 620 743, 107 53, 752 
July. ode 2, 161, 624 296,076 | 728, 247 77, 201 ee 2, 164, 585 294, 033 724, 245 53, 600 
August _- 2,160,990 | 290,204 | 709, 826 76, 905 |, ES | 2, 163, 954 288, 225 705, 877 58, 538 
| ! i 
| — 
| Amount of assistance 
1942 oa a l ] l 
August .....---|$78, 743, 216 | $50, 040, 052 | $13, 321, 104 $2, 069, 060 ($13,313,000 $64,727,445 $50, 111, 576 $13, 274, 804 $1, 341, 065 
September .| 78, 442,907 | 50, 326, 800 | 13, 044, 656 2, 080, 451 | 12,991,000 | 64, 752,856 | 50, 398, 602 12, 999, 491 1, 354, 763 
October | 78, 391, 750 | 50, 915, 209 | 12, 838, 862 2, 083, 679 12, 554, 000 | 65, 138,091 | 50, 987, 105 12, 791, 702 1, 359, 284 
November .-| 77,931,397 | 51, 731, 397 12, 582, 505 2, 084, 495 | 11, 533,000 | 65, 706,431 | 51, 803, 246 12, 537, 023 1, 366, 162 
December . .| 78, 491, 353 | 52, 177, 830 | 12, 624, 436 | 2,100,087 | 11, 589,000 | 66, 203,056 | 52, 249, 679 12, 579, 609 1, 373, 768 
1943 | | 
¥4. | | 
January | 77, 567,022 | 52, 170,687 | 12, 426, 005 2, 084, 330 | 10,886,000 | 66,011,372 | 52, 242, 603 12, 398, 768 1, 370, 002 
February | 76,855,921 | 52, 169, 186 | 12, 210, 029 2, 065, 71 10, 411,000 | 65, 799, 894 | 52, 240, 902 12, 183, 794 1, 375, 198 
March | 77, 852, 154 | 52, 306, 368 12, 218, 525 2, 085, 261 | 11, 242,000 | 65,951,076 | 52,378,022 12, 191, 012 1, 382, 042 
April 77, 287,392 | 52, 522, 194 12, 120, 883 2, 086, 315 | 10, 558,000 | 66,075, 144 | 52, 594, 053 12, 095, 943 1, 385, 148 
May | 76,391, 335 | 52, 824, 980 | 11, 852, 045 2, 093,310 | 9,621,000 | 66, 112,832 | 52, 897, 984 11, 825, 063 1, 389, 785 
June | 76, 656, 453 | 53, 483, 027 11, 793, 836 2,101,590 | 9, 278,000 | 66, 720,403 | 53, 554, 693 11, 768, 363 1, 397, 347 
July .| 77, 208, 758 | 55, 085, 509 11, 547, 102 2, 119, 147 8, 547,000 | 68, 084,369 | 55, 157, 411 11, 523, 128 1, 403, 830 
August 77, 230,906 | 55, 645, 300 11, 404, 418 2, 119, 188 8, 062, 000 | 68, 509,343 | 55, 717, 491 11, 382, 143 1, 409, 709 
! Partly estimated and subject to revision. . For January 1933-July 1942 data see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp 23-26. For definitions of terms, s e the 


Bulletin, September 1941,)pp. 50-51. 
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, During August $77.2 million was expended for 
the three special types of public assistance and 
general assistance (table 6). This total was 0.1 
percent less than in July and 1.9 percent less than 
August 1942 expenditures for these same pro- 
grams. Total public aid, which in August 1942 
included earnings under the WPA program, de- 
¢reased 28.2 percent over the 12-month period. 
The monthly decline in number of recipients con- 
tinued, and total payments for old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind again increased. 

Average payments for all States combined were 
higher under each program than in August 1942 
and they increased under all except general as- 
sistance from July to August. Of the States 
reporting complete case and payment data, 36 
followed the national pattern for the 12-month 
comparison and 12 for the July-August period. 


West Virginia made lower average payments under 
all programs than in August 1942. 

Old-age assistance represented 72 percent of 
total assistance expenditures during August; aid 
to dependent children, 15 percent; aid to the 
blind, 3 percent; and general assistance, 10 percent, 
Payments under Federal-State programs constj- 
tuted 89 percent of all assistance payments. 

Old-age assistance.—For the fourteenth consecu- 
tive month the number of recipients declined lesg 
than 1 percent (table 8) and, with one exception, 
the amount of payments increased. The net 
changes over the 14 months have amounted to a 
decline of 90,000 recipients and an increase of 
$6.5 million in total monthly payments. Only 
14 States reported a larger number of recipients 
than in July but increases in payments were re- 
ported by 40 States. 


Chart 4.—Payments to recipients of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs in the continental United States, January 1933—-August 1943 
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Chart 5.—Payments to recipients of public assistance in 
the continental United States, January 1936-August 
1943 
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The average payment per recipient increased 
$3.49 from August 1942 to August 1943; all States 
except West Virginia reported increases. This 
increase amounted to more than $5 per recipient 
in 10 States, including California and New Mexico, 
where the increases were more than $10. 

Aid to dependent children.—The continuous de- 
cline in number of recipients which began in March 
1942 continued during August, but the decrease 
of 5,800 families, or 2.0 percent, was the smallest 
since September 1942. Kentucky, Mississippi, 
and New Mexico were the oniy States reporting 
increased numbers of families receiving assistance 
in August. In California, Delaware, Massachu- 
setts, and New Jersey the decline amounted to 5 
percent or more. For all States combined a drop 
of nearly one-fourth has occurred since August of 
the previous year. 

Assistance payments were 1.2 percent less than 
in the previous month and 14.4 percent below the 
August 1942 total. Eleven States reported in- 
creases from July and 12 from August 1942. 

All but 10 States reported a higher average 
payment than in the previous month and all but 
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Table 7.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, August 1943 ! 





























| 
| Payments to 
cases Percentage change from— 
Num- 
State ber of July 1943 in— | August 1942 in— 
cases | Total | Aver- 
amount} age 7 7 
—= Amount = Amount 
| 
Total? 312, 000'$8,088,000; $25.88) —4.1 —5.6| —43.3 —39.3 
is tiisces 2, 275 24, 416 10. 73 —.3 —.2 —5.3 +5.0 
Alaska_-.....- 197 11, 093 56.31) +49.2| +169.6 () 
AS... < on 2,117 54, 101 25. 56 —.4 —1.0) —19.3 +3.6 
Ark. 2, 976 24, 491 8.23) —1.3 —.7| —23.5 -. 
Giithc tensed 12,745| 378,046) 29.66, ~—3.9 +2.6| —44.0 —30.0 
oS See , 496) 101,796) 22.64) —2.3 —2.7; +-16.8 
7 eee 3, 111 90,664; 29.14) —3.0 —2.1| ~+33.6) —29.4 
De 345 7, 390 21.42} —3.6 —2.4| —28.7 —22.4 
D.C 891 21, 324 23.93) —3.7 —.3}) —39.5 —42.5 
9.41) —1.7 —2.6| —32.6 —18.9 
24.48) +1.5 +2.6) —19.7 —8.7 
17.51} —2.3 —14) —31.9 —22.4 
28.57, —4.1 —-18) —441 —39.4 
18.19} —6.8 —1.5} —47.1 —33.6 
16.58} —4.7 —5.4| —47.4 —42.9 
22.82) —2.5 —.9| —42.3 —26.1 
19. 61 +.3 +2. 0|9 +578. 3) °+415.5 
24.57, —4.3 —8.2| —36.0) —30.6 
| 2a 4, 116, 548 25.59) —2.9 —1.9| —22.0 —9.2 
) SRS 15,859} 424,350) 26.76) —3.6 —8.3) —38.7 —33.1 
| eee 12,173} 323,082) 26.544 —6.8 —6.9| —47.9) —39.1 
eae 7,614) 168, 961 22.19} —4.9 —6.8) —43.8 —37.1 
| | eee 456 2, 655 5.82) +.7 —8.7' —28.0 —12.3 
|” ee 6,517; 104,718 16.07} —2.3 —6.4, —49.4 —44.6 
) | A 1, 262 24, 751 19.61} —3.9 —1.9) —28.9 —14.7 
| eee 2, 030 31, 508 15.52) —3.5 —4.1) —45.2 —29.7 
ae 407 5, 211 12. 80 21.9 +2.6) -15.4 —-9.8 
N.H-_--......| 1,703} 41,718} 24.50) —5&2 —4.7| -35.44 —32.4 
224,674; 26.83) —6.1 —4.3) —45.5) —36.1 
19, 545 16.47; +1.9 +149 +3.6 +70.1 
6, 727 39.77} —8.2 —11.1) —53.7 —51.6 
, 008 8.55, —.8 +.2}| —25.0|) —10.6 
18,384) 19.11] —7.1 —3.8| —32.6) -—147 
322,290) 23. —5.0 —1.4| —52.8) -—40.9 
708} (1!) (4) —3.1) @4) —29.3 
87, 767 30. 81 +.8 +1.2) —20.2 +7.7 
, 067 21.36) —3.6 —11.4| —39.0 —33.6 
67,624) 36.40) —2.0 +2.2)} —45.1) —42.2 
22, 827 9.30} +22 +5. 4 —.6 +8.3 
17, 969 15.45) —3.2 —14.5) —36.0 —31.4 
5, SS Se Se 
St ES I PSTN 
904) 34.40) —2.2 +4.2) —35.3) —19.5 
21,141) 22.54) —5.1 +6.6) —18.0 —9.7 
45, 310 12. 34 +.5 +3.8) —11.9 +2.6 
556} 35.10) +2.1 +5.9| +13.1) +605 
38,158; 10.69) +38.5 .4, —69.3) —70.7 
150,060} 21.59) —4.6 —3.1; —48.7 —47.6 
9,786; 22.60) —40 +1.3}| —32.7 —17.3 























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State Be ee because total 
excludes cases and payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial 
only in 2 States, and cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude 
duplication. 

+ Data not reported prior to September 1942. 

4 State pen only; excludes ors administered by local officials. 

5 Comparable data not available. 

6 Estimated. 

‘Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* No State-wide program in operation in August 1942. Assistance given 
only to employable cases in New Orleans. 

1® Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

i Represents 1,893 cases aided by county commissioners, and 2,879 cases 
aided under program administered by State board of public welfare; amount 
of duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change 
in number of cases cannot be computed. 








6 States contributed to the increase of $4.78 
from August 1942. In 22 States, the increase 
over the 12-month period amounted to more than 
$5; in 9 of these the increase was more than $10. 
Aid to the blind—Both the number of recip- 
ients and amount of payments changed relatively 
little in comparison with either the previous 
month or with August 1942 (table 9). The num- 
ber of recipients was less than in either month, 


Table 8.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, August 1943! 




































































Payments to 
recipients Percentage change from— 
Number 

State of recipi- | J a A 1943 mes, “wk 1942 

ents Total |Aver- 

amount | age | | | 
—_ | Amount oy |Amount 
| 

Total #.|2, 168, 9541$55,717,4091|$25. 75 (?) +1.0} —3.9) +411.2 
ee 22,133| 238,644) 10.78] (3) | +.2) +11) +10.7 
Alaska. .....-.- 1, 462 44, 842) 30.67) +0.6 —.4| —6.5 —2.9 
I i csnth dixie 9,594) 360,666) 37.591) —.2) @) +.5 +9. 1 
te 26, 160) 381,843] 14.60) —.2) (4) +4.0| +765 
nee 153, 412] 7, 253,788} 47.28} +.8 +.8| —2.0| +27.0 
Renee § 41, 519) 51, 707, 703| 41.13} +.2) +140] —23 +8.4 
| ERS 15,440| 475,834) 30.82) —.4| (3) —11.6 —7.9 
| RE 1,810 24, 209) 13.42) —2.8 —2.4/—20.1| 17.3 
5 SeNpeeeae 3,086} 85,762) 27.79) —.2! —.2|\—12.2 —7.8 
hdc 40,561} 599, 100) 14.77) 4 +.1| —6.9 —3.7 
so -----| 70,005] 703,428} 10.05) —.1} +41.1/ 43.2) +4162 
Hawaii... ....- 1, 502 27, 349} 18. 21 —. 4) +1.8 2 +7.9 
Idaho____- c= 9,760| 264,104] 27.06) —.3| —.2| —.7 +9.3 
T_.....---..--] 146, 146} 4, 225, 313) 28.91] —.3} +.3) —3.0 +4.0 
RS y 63, 798} 1, 435, 450] 22.50) —1.0} —.5| —9,2 +1.9 
=e 53, 650} 1, 330, 876] 24.81) —.2} +22) -47)/ 49.3 
ae ---| 29,745 764, 179) 25.69) —. 3] +.5| —4.2 +8.8 
| eE 52,843] 546,944) 10.35) +1.6 +1.7| —4.6 —1.8 
CE 7,475} 759,395) 20.26 () | +11) +45) +583 
EI 15,599} 363,036) 23.27; —.5) +2.2) —2. 6 +6. 1 
as 13,705} 303,551) 22. is «a +.4/-14.9 —2.4 
Mass....... -~<| 81, 184) 2,890, 057| 35.60) —.5| +.5| —6.0 +.3 
eer 88,010} 2, 460,005) 27.95) (4) | +11) -3.8) +343 
eaeeg: 60, 038} 1, 582,830} 26.36, —. 4! +1.3) —4.6) +122 
| IE: 25,242) 234,479} 9.29} +.9) +15) —5.8 —3.1 
-----| 107, 767} 2,213,050) 20.54) +.11 +.7| —5.9| +428 
| Reena 11, 743) 301,773) 25.70) —.5| +.5|-5.6) +61 
ES 26,755) 640,213) 23.93} —.6 +4.4) —8.6) +17.0 
ee 2,037; 69, 183) 33. 96 0 +.8) —7.1 +2.2 
3 Naa 6, 890) 197, 25.75] (3) +2.4) —5.3 +6.6 
ae 26,300] 675,933) 25.70) —1.0| +.1/-112) —.1 
N,. Mex.....-... 5,107; _ 150,761] 29.52) +.5 +.4, —-12) +766 
> ae -----| 115, 118} 3,610, 557| 31.36! +1. 6) +.9| —2.4| +11.3 
36,279, 387,278) 10.67) —1.0 —.8| —7.6 —4.6 
9,043) 223,805! 24.75) —. 4) +.6| —4.7) +25.8 
133, 000) 3, 665, 338| 27.56) —.4| —.1) —4.5 +8. 6 
77, 315| 1,754,812 22.701 (3) | +.5| —.8| +9.6 
19,496} 555, 251| 28.48) —.6) +.2) —9.5 +8.4 
89, 626) 2, 505, 193) 27.95) —. 2) —. 2). —7.6 +6.0 
7,306) — 203, 284) 27. 82 +.3| +20) —22) +413.3 
ee a 000 an2, so1| 12.561 —.3| sae —1.8| +18.7 
) * Se 13,889} 298,430) 21.49) —.3 +.1) 65.5] +5.4 
ea 38,966) 598,089) 15.35) +.2 +.1) —3.8) +194 
RS 181, 826| 3,715, 635| 20.44) (3) +.6) 428) +46 
Se 13,759} 484,359) 35.20) +.3 +.1) —5.2} +23.6 
_, Saas 5,397} 102,403! 18.97) —.4 +.4/-19) +5.0 
Sa 17,505; 195,729 11.18) —1.1) (@ —10.7) —3.6 
.  ” eee 61, 549) 2,228, 423, 36.21. —.3 +1.0) —4.4 +2.9 
. 4 “aaeageee: 19,082! 239,466) 12.55) +.3 +.7-19.8) 43.1 
Ey CR 49,976 1, 288,639 25.7 —.4 +.4) —6.7 +1.0 
| aaa 3,405 106,087| 31.16 —.6 —.7| —3.0 +21.4 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 

2 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Includes $106,976 incurred for payments to 2,596 recipients aged 60 but 
under 65 years. 
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but payments were higher. The average pay- 
ment was $1.33 higher than in August 1942. Only 
5 States reported a lower average over this period, 

General assistance-—Continuing the uninter. 
rupted downward trend which began in February 
1942, the number of cases receiving general assist- 


Table 9.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, August 1943 | 
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| | 
| a 
| adage mee to Percentage change from— 
Nuns — 
r 
State of re- | | July 1943 in— August 0m 
coal Total | Aver-| | 
: amount age N | N 
“4 eee “— | Amount 
i 
Total. .....|76, 980)$2, 120,775, $27.55) -0.4) @) | -25' +24 
Total, 45 | 
States 2_/53, 538} 1,409,709} 26.33} —.1| +0.4) -1.9) +81 
ee aS: 649] 7,548| 11.63] —.3} 41.2, —.3| fine 
Sea 394 14, 439] 36.65} 0 +22) —7.51 +422 
|? eames 1,196} 19,784] 16.544 —.6] (3) +14) +69.] 
Calif.4...........} 6,564] 309,627] 47.17) —1.3 —1.0} —7.7]) 7.1 
apis: 570 19,754] 34.66) —1.6, —1.4) -10.7] —82 
Conn.- sal 157 4,604) 29.32) -8.7) —13.1) —25.2) —31.0 
ON aaa 271 9,332) 34.44] —1.8) 1.7] -88} -7.7 
Fla___. .---| 2421 38,652} 15.97) —1.3) +. 6) —11.44 —7,1 
Ga .-----| 2,178] 28,313] 13.00) —.3] +.6) +3.8) +15.5 
Hawaii nats 75 1, 587} 21.16) (4) | (5) | (5) | (8) 
eee 6,847) 28.41) —1.6 —.7| —12.0) —L4 
ee ...| 7,083] 217,305) 30.94 —8.6 —2£.3| -3.5 —3.8 
Ind.............1 3988) @31738 3.90 =. +1.4, —.6] +207 
Iowa 1,485} 46,001] 30.98) —.5) (6) —3.4) +83 
Kans -.| 1,208} 33,113] 27.41) —.3) —.2; -92) 424 
Ky... .os--| 1,988 15,511] 12.23] +7.8 +8.4] (7) (") 
La ...| 1,473] 36,135] 24.53] +.8 +23) +8.5) +566 
Maine. * 950| 23,420] 24.65) —1.0 +.5| —10.4 —2.9 
Md a 491 12,616} 25.69} —22 —1.1] —18.3) —&3 
Mass : 977} 27,569] 28.22) —.3 +3.5| —11.7 Pg 
Mich...........| 1,207] 41,776] 3221] —.5 —.41 -—67] +136 
= 9S6 30,809) 31.25 —.3 +.5) —5.1 +7.0 
Miss... -1 1,350] 14,841) 10.92] +291 +301 —.4| 420 
Mo * $3,000 $93, 0001. edad aman aed en 
Mont : 309 8, 528) 27.60 —.6 +.8) —5.2 +5.5 
Nebr 628 14,913) 23.75} —1.7 +1.4) —13.1 —5.2 
Nev 25 1,211) (8) (') (5) (*) (5) 
N.H aes 298 7.814] 26.22) —1.0 +1.9| —10.2 +.7 
_S Sas 612 16, 733| 27.34) —2.1 —.8| —13.7 —4.4 
N. Mex 251 7,421} 29.57) 0 +.1] +5.5| +597 
os Jaa 2,723} 89,089) 3272) +27 +2.0) —1.9} +4122 
N.O............129141 S668 1867) +.5 +.9) —12) +18 
N. Dak...... 129 3,105} 2477) —.8 —.6| —23) —90 
ae | 3,471 82,204] 23.68) —.8 —.3} —11.0 -.4 
~~ See 49,774) 24.70) —.6 —.2| —81 —2.5 
Oreg...........-] 386 13,752) 35.63} —23 —2.0) -15.4)  +5.0 
| ee ..-|18,394|  $99,560| 29.83) —.2 —.2; —4.0 —43 
R.I MBSE X 94 2,460} 26.17) (4) (5) (4) (4) 
a 815 12,628} 15.49} 0 +60) —1.6) +482 
S ~ 242 4,394) 18.16) 0 +1.7| —5.8} +119 
ee | 1,879 28,992) 18.36, +.1 aa —5.1) +39.1 
, Seed | 4,476] 108,856] 24.32) +.8] +1.5) +301] +87.6 
WOMR..ccoccu-) 208 4,562) 37.39) +3.4, +9.2) —26.1 —1.6 
, , SSR | 153} 3,702) 24.20) +2.7 +41} —4.4) +43.0 
capininss ---| 1,013} 14, 469) 14.28] +.7 2.0, —6.0) +36 
Wash._.___- 769} 28,852) 37.52) —24 —1.8| —20.4) 16.9 
W. Va._....- 857; 14,032} 16.37) —.1) —.3| —17.6| —40.4 
,‘teckaanananeen 1,698 43,960, 25.891 —.8 +1.1/-106 53 
MK ckistenaivd 122) 4, 234 34.70) 0 +.3, -—7.6 +147 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered without Federal par- 
ticipation. Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

5 Not computed. Average payment not figured on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage changes, on less than 100 recipients, 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 No program in operation in August 1942. 

§ Estimated. 
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ance declined 4.1 percent from the previous month 
(table 7). During this same period payments, 
with two exceptions, also declined each month. 
The July-August decrease was 5.6 percent. 

Of ihe States reporting complete case and 


payment data, only 11 States reported an increase 
in cases over the previous month and 3 States 
over the previous August. An increase in pay- 
ments from the previous month was reported by 
16 States and from August 1942, by 8 States. 


Table 10.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1943! 



























































——— 
Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
July 1943 in— August 1942 in— 
State 
Average | 
Families | Children e....-4 per Number of— | Number of— 
family Amount Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children 

| a ae 290, 822 711, 776 |$11, 435, 315 $39. 32 —2.0 —2.5 —1.2 | —24.8 —23.5 —14.4 

Total, 48 States?.........| 288,225 | 705,877 | 11, 382, 143 39. 49 —2.0 | —2.5 | —12} -%7| —24 —14.3 
| SECT eereree ese 4, 539 12, 504 87, 469 19. 27 -. +.3 —18.9 —21.8 —5.7 
Alaska. ...-- ; aeacuadtibes 39 123 1,978 (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) @) 
RRR RRR i 1, 585 4, 518 58, 389 36. 84 —3.4 —3.0 | —2.5 —27.6 —23.3 —21.6 
Arkansas. ......- Silica tik bite 5, 330 13, 737 119, 892 22. 49 —2.3 —2.0 | —.8 —13.4 —14.7 +34.3 
Ec cmenes a 7, 373 18, 256 499, 054 67. 69 —5.8 —5.9 | —4.0 —40.7 —38.7 —26.4 
a cine <intte 3, 818 10, 032 131, 220 34. 37 —2.6 —1.9 —1.5 —31.7 —27.3 —24.2 
i RIN TRE 1,915 4, 868 121, 784 63. 59 —.2 —.3 (4) —.3 —1.6 +7.7 
Delaware... iekak-ecidel 256 693 11, 377 44. 44 —5.2 —2.7 —2.9 —40. 6 —46.7 —23.3 
District of Columbia-_._______. 743 2, 227 27, 768 7. 37 —4.9 —6.3 —2.9 —30.0 —31.5 —30.6 
i aS 3, 918 8, 973 97, 080 24.78 —4.5 | —3.9 —2.4 —26.1 —28.9 —27.6 
Georgia. ..- 4, 194 10, 172 100, 326 23. 92 —1.9 —1.5 —1.5 —10.6 —1L1 —5.7 
Hawaii... __. 579 1, 827 28, 919 49. 95 —1.2 —1.8 +1.2 —25.5 —24.6 —10.0 
BE, 5. coe 1, 896 5, 116 67, 989 35. 86 —2.9 —2.9 —3.2 —32.1 —29.1 —27.7 
Tllinois......-- 25, 539 52, 558 825, 489 32. 32 —2.3 —11.9 —2.1 +13.0 +2.3 +11.8 
Indiana. ...... 9, 558 20, 948 315, 905 33. 05 —3.7 —3.3 —3.3 —33.1 —30.1 —29.0 
a 2, 461 5, 563 48, 876 19. 86 —2.7 —1.5 —2.6 —21.1 —19.9 —19.0 
Kansas”... « coe 4, 419 10, 970 185, 171 41.90 —2.8 —2.6 —2.1 —32.0 —30.6 —18.2 
Kentucky *..... : ¢ 2, 254 6 6, 587 * 56, 832 25. 21 +24.1 +23. 6 19.8 | 74400.9| 7+336.2 7 +262. 0 
Louisiana. ..... wah ey 11, 690 29, 792 411, 301 35. 18 —1.2 —1.4 +1.4 —20. —2.2 +5.3 
ERE oa 1, 567 4, 442 75, 668 48. 29 —2.4 —2.5 —1.5 —12.2 —11.0 +.3 
Maryland............-. 3, 361 9, 484 115, 512 34. 37 —3.7 —3.7 —3.3 —32.7 —31.4 —29.0 
Massachusetts - . . .- 7, 836 19, 354 527, 056 7. 26 —5.0 —5.1 —3.5 —32.4 —31.8 —18.3 
Michigan 14, 650 34, 767 838, 736 57. 25 —1.2 —.9 —1.4 | —26.7 —23.2 —3.2 
Minnesota 6, 260 15, 421 238, 407 38. 08 -3.1 —3.0 | —3.0 | —27.0 —25.8 —20. 4 
Mississippi 2, 602 6, 648 53, 554 20. 58 +.1 +.1 | +.2 | +1.2 +1.0 +3.4 
Missouri 11, 809 28, 328 375, 752 31. 82 —1.2 —.8 | —1.0 | —15.5 —11.8 —11.5 
Montana 1, 681 4, 215 54, 816 32. 61 —3.9 —3.9 —3.8 | —32.2 —31.5 —29.1 
Nebraska *.. sate 3, 466 7, 926 111, 299 32. 11 —3.1 —3.4 —3.0 —32.9 —31.7 —23.9 
Nevada ‘ia 97 213 2,318 £3.90 —3.0 —.9 —1.7 —4.0 —.6 —4.5 
New Hampshire. - - -- ae 747 1, 886 40, 012 53. 56 —2.5 —1.1 +1.3 —11.4 —10.9 —3.0 
New Jersey... - 4, 705 10, 948 186, 251 39. 59 —5.1 —5.1 +3.9 —39.3 —28.1 —24.5 
New Mexico... 2, 261 6, 549 92, 845 41. 06 (*) +.3 +1.1 —6.5 —7.6 +33. 1 
BUM. 6 s onnencecse 18, 847 41,066 | 1, 199, 005 63. 62 —.6 +1.5 —2.1 —30.1 —23.7 —11L1 
North Carolina.......___ 7, 491 17, 753 137, 769 18. 39 —2.6 —2.8 —2.5 —22.4 —21.4 —16.5 
North Dakota........__. 1, 891 5, 301 72, 439 | 38. 31 —3.2 —2.7 | —1.9 | —21.4 —21.2 —6.8 
~~ ST : 9, 049 24, 274 417, 253 46. 11 —2.5 —1.9 —2.3 | —19.7 —18.4 —4.2 
Oklahoma... . 14, 979 35, 406 393, 408 26. 26 —2.2 —2.2 +11.1 | —2.3 —20.8 —6.3 
Oregon. __. keen 1, 275 3, 051 76, 696 60. 15 —2.7 —3.0 —2.1 | —32.7 —32.4 —14.4 
Pennsylvania. . 28, 305 73,213 | 1,485, 77 52. 49 —1.9 —1.8 —2.7 —37.4 —35.4 —26.5 
Rhode Island... 1, 124 3, 059 68, 728 61. 15 -.7 —1.4 —1.3 —10.4 —10.8 +4.4 
South Carolina | 3,833 10, 461 73, 068 20. 68 -1.9 -1.4 -3| -i16 -9.7 +16.6 
South Dakota 1, 690 3, 944 52, 508 31.07 —.9 —.8 -.7 | —9. 1 —10.0 —24 
Tennessee | 12, 110 30, 986 303, 389 25. 05 —1.3 —1.2 —.6 —13.0 —11.3 +12.8 
Texas. __. 11, 403 25, 272 242, 402 21. 26 —.1 —.4 —.3 —40.3 —35.9 —38.0 
Utah. 1, 950 5, 221 118, 160 60. 59 —1.2 —10 | +5.5 —38.7 —37.4 —17.7 
ss Ee 625 1, 609 20, 521 32. 83 —1.7 —1.6 | —2.1 —11.2 —14.0 —10.7 
Virginia... __. stiches 3, 97 11, 187 90, 021 22. 68 —1.8 —1.9 | —.5 —18.1 —19.7 —9.5 
Washington.............. cae 3, 176 .% 232, 166 73. 10 —2.2'| —2.4 | +.9 —29.6 —29.3 +119 
TRS... scswnmseorncka 8, 319 23, 352 188, 117 22. 61 —1.5 —1.1} —.4 —36 2 —32.7 —53.6 
i aw SOR 7, 481 17, 992 336, 613 45. 00 —2.4 —2.7 —1.7 —29.5 —27.2 —20.2 
Wyoming.....__. ie! 456 1, 224 18, 229 39. 98 —3.4 —1.8 —.9 —35.0 —33.5 —23.5 














_' For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
yigeres in italics represent programs administered withoutFederal participa- 
on. 

? Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 

‘Not computed. Average payment not figured on base of less than 50 
families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘Includes program administered without Federal participation. 


Bulletin, October 1943 


* Partly estimated. 

7 No approved a for August 1942. Percentage change based on program 
administered without Federal participation. 

§ In addition, in 59 counties payments amounting to $8,199 were made from 
local funds without State or Federal participation to 407 families in behalf of 
1,144 children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also 
received aid under approved plan. 

® Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY - PROGRAM DIVISION 


Operations of the Unemployment Compensation Program 


August activities —Benefit payments continued 
their downward trend during August in 33 States, 
and totaled $5.2 million for the Nation. Only 5 
States—Arkansas, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Utah—reported payments 20 percent 
or more above July disbursements. The largest 
relative increase, 190 percent in Arkansas, is at- 
tributable primarily to the customary pyramiding 
of claims subsequent to the beginning of the 
State’s new benefit year on July 1. Seasonal 
influences were responsible for increased benefit 
payments in several States. 

During the first 8 months of 1943, net benefit 
payments to unemployed workers totaled $64.0 
million, less than a fourth of the $282.2 million 
paid in the comparable period of 1942. Man- 
weeks of unemployment compensated by these 
amounts were approximately 4.8 million and 22.8 
million, respectively. The higher weekly rate of 
payments which these figures indicate for 1943 
may be accounted for by higher base-period earn- 
ings, as well as by liberalized benefit provisions 
enacted by some States in recent months. 

Although the average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in August—88,800—-was only 1,800 less 
than in July, it was less than one-sixth the August 


1942 average. In 20 States, more claimants re. 
ceived unemployment compensation during Ay. 
gust than in July, but in only 13 of these States 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and continued claim, 
received in local offices, January 1940-August 1943 
THOUSANDS OF CLAIMS 
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Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, August and January—August 1943 





August 1943 


January-August 1943 





Percentage change | Percentage change 














Item from— | from— 
| Numberor |—— - —| Number or = ies alia 
amount amount | January- | January- 
July 1943 | August 1942 | August August 
| | 1942 
eS ee ee = = ores eee = a ee 
Initial claims !_______-- 110, 346 —28.7 | 1—71.0 1, 434, 979 ?—72.1 1—74.8 
Continued claims !_____. 488, 286 | —10.4| 280.5 6, 164,253 | %—77.5 2—79.4 
Waiting-period 81, 285 —29. 2 | 2—72.9 1, 082, 492 | 175.1 1—§3.8 
Compensable. -_- 407, 001 —5.4 1—81.6 5, 081, 761 1—77.9 2—78.1 
Weeks compensated . 382, 328 —5.5 | —83. 2 4, 873, 739 | —79.0 —79.5 
Total unemployment 344, 093 —4.9 | —83. 6 4, 372, 834 | —79. 5 | —79.8 
Part-total unemployment * 10, 575 4—16.3 | 5—79. 6 131, 410 | $—79.9 | ae 
Partial unemployment ?__- 25, 641 4‘—14.9 $—79.5 281, 136 | ’—77.2 6—78.6 
Weekly averaze beneficiaries for month 88, 848 —1.9 —83. 6 } ~-s 
Gross benefits paid__- ‘ 7 $5, 190, 917 —6.5 —81.6 8 $64, 247, 329 | —77.3 —74.5 
Net benefits paid since benefits first payable $2, 096, 354, 836 so ae wondes 
Funds available for benefits as of Aug. 31 9 $4, 337, 308, 137 +4.5 +39. 9 , 
} | 





1 Excludes California claims taken by USES personnel; data not reported. 

2 Based on data for 50 States; California data not comparable. 

3 Excludes New York because data not reported, and Montana and Penn- 
sylvania, which have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment. 

‘ Based on 48 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 
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5 Based on 47 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 
6 Based on 31 States reporting comparable data. 


7 Excludes $2,604 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in Oregon. 





8 Excludes $76,353 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in Oregon- 


® As of July 31 for Massachusetts. 
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was the rate of increase higher than 10 percent. 
In Alaska, New Mexico, North Dakota, and Wyo- 
ming an average of less than 25 unemployed 
workers received benefits each week. 


force is indicated by the continuance during 
August of a decline in initial-claim receipts, which 
reflect new separations from work through lay-offs 
and other causes. 





An increasing degree of stabilization in the labor 


Although fluctuations have oc- 
curred from month to month during 1943 in the 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims received in local offices, by State, August 1943 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 24, 1943] 





Initial claims 


Continued claims 









































| 
Sas | | ee | =a 
on an ate | | 
niet | Number | ——————| New! F... Number | be — 26 
| | July | August July August 
| | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 1942 
— 
Total ?.. 110, 346 | —2.7| %}71.0 | 488, 286 —10.4| 380.5 81, 286 407, 001 
ion I: 

a | 1, 763 —1.4 —71.0 | 1, 491 272 3, 076 —7.7 —89. 8 648 2, 428 
Maine. -- 931 —35. 8 —36.1 | 584 347 2,914 —29.0 —74.2 457 2, 457 
Massachusetts _ - 5, 046 —19.9 —72.1 | 2, 820 2, 226 18, 242 —7.1 —84.4 2,171 16, 671 
New Hampshire _ -- 773 —11.9 —60.3 | 437 336 3, 462 —11.5 —57.4 225 3, 237 
Rhode Island - - 2, 374 +1.2 —59. 4 1, 693 681 10,777 +22. 2 —69. 4 1,004 9, 773 
Vermont ... 134 —5.6 —65.6 | 102 32 +15. 5 —58, 1 115 815 

Region IT: 

a York 23, 914 —36.9 —75.4 | 11, 601 12, 313 95, 337 —11.0 —85. 5 29, 241 66, 006 

Region III: *? 
Delaware 80 | 55.6) 827 | 64 16 447 —65.4 —85.6 20 427 
New Jersey 7,930 | 24.5 —63.4| 4,226 3, 28, 125 -7.0| -785 4, 115 24, 010 
Pennsylvania. _. 4, 302 | —30.7 —72.3 | 1 4, 302 () ’ —11.0 —75. 2 6, 551 2A, 434 

ion IV: : 
District of Columbia 477 | +12, 2 —32.3 | 436 41 2, 673 +15. 2 —64. 2 256 2,417 
Maryland 727 | —33.8 —64.6 | 1727 (*) 3, 427 —37.0 —88. 1 430 2,997 
North Carolina. 665 | —67.7 —90. 9 | 529 136 4, 233 —17.6 —89. 0 456 3,777 
Virginia wall 1, 154 | —8.8 —50.9 967 187 7,617 —27.9 —68. 8 585 7,082 
West Virginia | 1, 485 | —34.3 —48.4 1,178 307 8, 681 —15.8 — 58.4 619 8, 063 

Region V: | 
Teatesky | 1, 460 | —.4 —55.0 1, 209 251 9, 442 —7.1 —65, 2 720 8, 722 
Michigan 3, 067 —14.7 —80. 2 2, 376 691 8, 364 —4.2 —93.2 966 7, 388 
Ohio 2867 | —31.5 —77.3| 12.857 (") 10, 758 -2.8 —89, 4 2, 821 7, 987 

Region VI , 
Illinois esl 17, 181 | —20.3 —69.2 | 7, 793 9, 388 56, 492 —16.6 —81.6 6, 206 50, 286 
Indiana 1,978 —38.4 —63.3 11,978 () 13, 005 —10.3 —72.2 1, 216 11,879 
Wisconsin 41,079 -7.1 —73.2|} (5) (8) 5,977 +26. 4 —74.6 1, 343 4, 634 

on VII } | 

ge 1, 968 | —41.1 —70. 5 | 1, 530 438 12, 356 —4.4 —74.4 1, 404 10, 952 
Florida 1, 648 | —39.7 —70. 5 | 11, 648 (4) 9, 586 —2.5 —79.5 999 8, 587 
Georgia 1, 179 | —22.5 —83.8 880 299 8,014 —11.9 —83.0 1, 569 6,445 
Mississippi 651 | —14.0 —72.3 | 539 112 3, 318 +4.0 —72.3 435 2, 883 
South Carolina 1, 793 | —3.7 —58.3 1, 448 345 8, 085 +14.6 —61.7 1, 206 6, 789 

ae 2, 398 —20.9 —66. 4 | 1,912 436 19, 247 +1.9 —67.4 176 17,07? 

jon VIII: e~ 

Iowa. 548 | —44.6 —72.1 417 131 3, 693 —23.3 — 68.1 603 3, 090 
Minnesota 895 | — 33.2 —78. 1 461 434 4, 319 —2.8 —81.6 727 3, 092 
Nebraska 261| —43.6 —66.6 | 182 79 1, 424 | =7 —64.3 250 1,174 
North Dakota. 14 (6) (*) 10 4 97 —17.1 —90.4 1 96 

pocath Dakota 115 | —1.7 +12.7 | 106 9 533 +13. 2 +10.1 14 319 
egion IX: } } 

Arkansas 1, 634 | —39. 3 | —55.6 | 1, 572 62 10, 329 +65. 1 —52.8 1, 084 9; 245 
Kansas 981 | —27.5 —39.6 738 243 6, 210 —10.8 —37.0 538 5,072 
Missouri 3,905 | —2.5 —63. 6 2, 849 1, 056 14, 788 —4.1 —78.4 2, 460 12, 328 
Oklahoma 1, 234 | +.7 —52.8 | 878 356 4, +1.5 —81.0 433 3, 7389 

Region X: per 
Louisiana 1, oat —54.6 —77.9 | 1, 598 333 12, 132 —20.5 | —75.4 1,973 al -4 
New Mexico 1 | +10.9 —70.8 66 5 291 | —30.7 —85.5 5 

ong 2, 351 —21.3 | —69. 5 | (8) (8) 13, 453 +9. 1 —70.7 1, 152 12, 308 

on XI: } | | 
olorado 376 | —14.9 | ~§1.7 325 | 51 2, 265 | —11.4 —59.5 295 1,970 

Idaho 50 —66. 2 | — 63.8 41 | 9 | 649 | —15.9 —68.5 41 608 
Montana 61 —43.0 | —79.7 | 47 | 14 | 389 | —31.3 —82.5 63 326 
Utah 92 —53.1 | —63. 5 71 | 21 405 | +24.6 —83.3 36 369 

ae roming 16 | (*) (*) 15 | 1 109 | —8.4 —83. 3 3 108 

ion XII: | 

pote P 131 | —42.8 | —77.8 116 15 1, 866 | —39.0 | —651.0 27 1,839 
California 2 6, 187 | —37.5 | y 3, 557 | 2, 630 22, 716 | —33.2 | (’) 3, 243 19, 473 
Nevada. . 2; ® | @& 37 | 5 25) +188) 61.9 13 252 
Oregon. _- 292 | —52.6 | —44.9 197 | 95 | 1, 275 | —2.3 —60.7 120 1, 165 

pe eshington 415 | —31.1 —60. 8 | 271 144 | 1,072 | —34.6 —78.9 148 9A 

r Tal | | | | } 

~. 1 ® | @& 1 0 | 40 () | » | 0 0 

Hawaii... 29 () (6) 26 3 84 | —51.7 | —72.9 | 9 75 








' State procedures do not provide for filing additional claims in Florida, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 


? Excludes 


Bulletin, October 1943 


“alifornia claims taken by USES personnel; data not reported 
* Based on data for 50 States. 
§ Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 


5 Distribution by type of claim not available. 


of State law are not comparable with those of other States. 
* Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were reported in either or 


both periods. 
Data not comparable. 


In Wisconsin, provisions 
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number of initial claims filed, the general move- _ bia, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Rhode Island— Cha: 
ment has been downward, and the August decrease _ reported increases, all relatively slight; their com. en 
of 29 percent represents the sharpest drop since bined claim load represented less than 4 percent mit 
. . . © 
February. Only four States—District of Colum- of the national total. Decreases, on the other ns 
Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, August 1943, and 
funds available for benefits as of August 31, 1943, by State 1. 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 18, 1943] 
wae : Weeks compensated for specified ‘ i. 
Beneficiaries types of unemployment Benefits paid ? 
— eee ee Funds avail- 
Social Security Board region | Percentage change | | Percentage change a. for 
and State | Average from— from— ft dan a 
| weekly — = Total | —_, Partial! | Amount —————_ 1943 
number | Sypes tota 
| July August | | | | July August | M 
|} 1943 | 1942 | 1943 1942 | rn 
a | 88, 848 —1.9| 83.6 | 382,328 | 344,003) 10,575 | 25, 641 5, 190, 917 17 | —6.5 —81 6 |$4, 337, 308, 137 

ion I: | | | | 

ee 613} —6.0 —91.0|} 2,648 2, 468 17 | 163 | 40,707 | 9.1 —88.9 | 113,870,090 4 
> RR : 532 | —25.0 —77.7| 2,338 1, 694 | 55 | 589 23,673 | —17.0 —73.8 21, 317, 887 
Massachusetts... ___- _...-.-| 3,193; -60] 87.1] 13,051 11, 467 a! 1,49 192,270 | —34.9|} —82.2| #155, 518, 497 
New Hampshire_. =a 682; -14| 49.9 3, 049 2, 571 5 | 473 | 32, 654 | +.9 —37.1 | 15,034,010 
es 2,486} 419.7) —68.7 10, 652 9, 344 0 1,308 | 164, 021 +25. 4 —60.0 | 44,661, 148 
Vermont... --- 2-2 | 1399; -1.4| 58.6 569 538 | 16 | 15 | 6,326; -88| 53.6! 7,967.57 

Region II: } | | 
New York_......................] 17,364] +4160] 881 75,052 | 73,033 | (') (‘) =| 1,144, 886 +8.0| 85.9 554, 124, 321 
Region III: | 
Delaware.._.___._____ Saice 88 | —65.4 —88.0 379 297 | 9 73 4, 356 —53.5 | —84.3 12, 007, 123 
New Jersey____....___- cio 5, 343 | —3.2 —82.2 23, 253 21, 072 | 26 2, 155 349, 352 —4.0|) —79.2 288, 942, 700 
Pennsyivanis... sets 5,363 | +22) —78.1 23,660 | 23, 660 (*) () | 338,632 —1.3|) —72.4] 430,814,879 

on | | i | | | | 
District of Columbia___-_______ 565| +4130] 62.9 2, 438 2, 354 75 9 | 38, 340 +12.7| 55.3 39, 088, 527 
eitndsekesnnciens all 880 | -26.5| —R&h.2 3, 746 2, 178 16 1, 552 | 50,102 | 24.1) 84.5 | 77,183,396 
North Carolina Ried pitasiing 1) -111| 883 4, 223 3, 909 5 209 | 33,540! -10.5| 86.5 | 64,960, 4% 

cs 1, 635 —31.4 —75.7 6, 945 6, 315 | 545 85 | 76,767 | —23.7 —71.1 | 44,740, 663 he 
West | Vireinia BESTA 1, 861 +3.0 —68.6 8, 022 5,891 | 0 2,131} 116,961) 114) —521 , 809, 

on Vv: | | 

| tS eee! 1,511 -,4 —70.6 6, 334 5, 809 | 451 74 | 57, 531 —4.8 —67.5 61, 238, 877 Pe 
i‘ RRR 1, 637 —9.6 —94.7 6, 547 6, 272 | 153 122 109,596 | 182] 94.6 | 189, 483,332 cr 

2a 1, 670 43.7 —91.5 7, 376 5, 896 114} = 1, 366 84,754 | +118) —91.5| 319,274,880 % 

ion VI: 

Se a ae 12, 164 —15.8 —84.0|} 51,932] 40,798 3,450 | 7,675 726,984} —20.8 —82.6 |  3A3, 752, 529 = 
Indiana___._____. * 2, 934 +5.4 —70.8 12, 098 11, 224 162 | 712 | 167, 629 | —5.4| 66.3 114, 345, 205 N 
Wisconsin... 83 +13.1| 80.1 3, 499 3, 021 123 355 | 41,555 | +11.0| —81.0| 98,339,185 

Region : } | 
Alabama_- = 2, 503 +18.9 —69.8 | 10,990 | 10, 246 721 23 115,248} +15.8| -66.6| 44,318,754 
RE 1, 374 +5. 2 —85.8 6, 190 5, 876 237 | 77 66, 194 +145) —84.3 28, 976, 667 Pp 
os ee dibaccncceesbnksons 1, 267 —19.9| —85.2 5, 680 5, 466 158 56 | 57,529} -—6.4/ -829/| 49,134,902 
ee 392 —5.1 —80.7 1, 670 1,571 39 60 20,149 | 83) -727 | 13, 401, 564 d 
South Celina. ae 763 +25. 1 —78.0 3, 300 3, 181 69 50 | 34, 534 +28.4 | —71.0) 25,816,412 
on eae 3, 620 +12.8 —66.1 15,436 | 14, 998 | 297 | 141} = 166, 086 | +120} -—60.0 | 42,856,977 d 
we  — | | | 
SS 673 —16.8 —68.8 3, 002 2, 737 | 199 66 | 32,273| -143| 60.7 36, 711, 538 
aaa 465 —26.9 —81.0 3, 622 3, 208 287 | 127 | 43,800; —20.6) —79.6 48, 782, 809 
RR | 263 49.1 —60. 2 1, 140 1, 005 26 | 109 | 13, 037 | +10.9 —46. 5 16, 450, 437 
North Dakota............____- 12 (6) ® | 49 41 | 1 | 7 402) 41.1 —H. 3, 432, 708 
eee 40 (8) (6) 174 147 | 1 | 26 | 1,517} —320] -—72.0 4, 963, 168 
Region IX: | | ] 
aS 1,403 | +175.6 —58.6| 6,272 6, 088 | 98 | 86 68,789 | +190.2| 420) 18,188,410 
Se 1, 2%4 +2.7 —16.3 5, 912 5, 508 357 7 75, 402 —3.1| +33] 31,770,242 
Missouri __ -- ea ee 2,113 —1.5 —80.9 9, 167 8, 434 61 672 | 120, 557 —5.3 | -—77.6 104, 833, 920 
a PER ties aecegaitiaens 482 —.4| 86.9 2, 062 1,812 234 | 16 | 28, 893 —1.9} —83.5 31, 744, 575 
nm 4 | | 
Louisiana_. rom 1, 988 +22.1 —75.8 7, 951 7, 053 | 176 722 4,847; +31) -728 41, 320, 740 { 
New Mexico ..........._.______- 2 (6) (8) 85 81 | 3 1 912 —2B.3 —4. 2 6, 024, 982 

BBB onnwanennnnenennennnenen- 1,214) +281] 826 5,214 | 4,938 | 276 0} 84,389) +231 | 77.5 | 103,573,508 

ion XI: 

1 ee 23/ -7.9| -71.6 | 1,206 | 1,095 | 21 | 9 | 16,042) -16.8| -59.3| 23,303,850 | 
a ‘ : 100 —5.7 —71.9 | 532 | 507 25 | 0 6, 008 —.4 —54.3 8, 732, 406 
Ge 82 +-20.6 —85.5 349 349 | © 3, 651 | +5.7 —84.4 10, 898, 063 

) Oo ee : 95 +90. 0 —83.3 410 398 | 10 2 6,686 | +1040) —77.9 14, 574, 533 
Ere 1 (®) (®) 12 12 | 0 | 0 186 —21.2 —95. 5 5, 119, 428 
a XU: | | | 
Ee 77 +20.3 —84,3 334 320 | 14 | 0 4,489 | +18.2 —80.4 | 11, 320, 435 
ocean ccase 4, 902 —32.0| ~85.5| 21,697 | 17,687) 1,816 | 2,194 334, 548 | —27.7 —84.5 7, 025, 982 
a 46 ® | & 182 179 | 2 1 2,597} —7.3 —59.2 5, 935, 878 
essence Ralseddins 241 —7.7| —70.6 963 629 36 | 298 49,162) —20.5 —75.3 | 30,358, 731 
. 181 —40.8 —84.1 725 540 | 34 151 | 9,200; —44.6| —81.7| 77,646, 285 
Territories: | | | | | 
| Se ies 3; (® | ® | 67 63 | 4 0 893 | —20.4) 81.5 | 4, 055, 271 
 —? a e ROHR 27| (8 (8) 124 113 | 8 3 | 2, 261 +10.3 | —71.5 13, 551, 189 
= | | | 
‘ Benefits for partial and part-total une po me meg are not provided by maintained inthe U.8. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts 
8tate law in Montana and Pe lvania. ew York data not available. reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes supplemental payments. * Excludes $2,604 resulting from review of 1938-41 seasonal claims in Oregon. 
* Represents sum of caaones at end of month in State clearing account and § As of July 31, 1943. 


benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account 6 han — because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either 
° or both periods 
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Chart 2.—Number of beneficiaries and amount of un- 
employment benefits paid, January 1940-August 1943 
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hand, ranged from 0.4 percent in Kentucky to 68 
percent in North Carolina; 23 States reported de- 
creases of 30 percent or more. Fewer than 50 
initial claims were filed in Alaska, Hawaii, Nevada, 
North Dakota, and Wyoming. 

The effects of increased industrial activity are 
perhaps more clearly discernible in the consistently 
declining continued-claim loads. The 10-percent 
decrease in August marked a continuation of the 


steady monthly decline which began in February 
of this year. These successive declines in con- 
tinued-claim receipts, despite fluctuations in the 
number of initial claims filed, suggest that many 
workers are reemployed during the waiting period. 

Only 13 States reported increased continued 
claims in August, 9 of them showing increases of 
more than 10 percent. On the other hand, 
decreases in 13 States amounted to more than 25 
percent. Less than 500 continued claims were 
reported by Alaska, Delaware, Hawaii, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming. Except for Delaware and Montana, 
each of these States was in the same category in 
the previous month. 

At the close of the month, funds available for 
benefits amounted to $4.3 billion, 40 percent more 
than at the end of August 1942. Contributions 
collected during January—August 1943 were 19 
percent greater than collections for the comparable 
months of 1942. Although the relative increase in 
covered wages between these two periods was 
much greater, the operation of experience rating 
in several States has tended to reduce somewhat 
the additions to the reserve. The recent enactment 
of war-risk contribution programs in a few of these 
States, however, is expected to offset partially 
these reductions in the future. Under these pro- 
grams, the contribution rates of employers whose 
pay rolls have been inflated as a result of wartime 
expansion will be increased in order to meet the 
possible post-war drain on funds. 


Employment Service Operations * 


Labor-Market Developments 


Although August production continued the up- 
ward trend noted in July, the country is still con- 
siderably short of practically all production goals, 
and manpower continues to be one of the major 
obstacles to full production. To alleviate produc- 
tion problems, three major steps were taken in 
September: 

1. The War Production Board barred the plac- 
ing of additional war contracts in 59 areas with 
acute labor shortages, unless the required products 
cannot be made elsewhere on schedule. It also 
forbade Government procurement agencies to let 


*Prepared by the Reports and Analysis Service, War Manpower Com- 
mission. 
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any contract requiring increases in employment 
in the West Coast region without the permission 
of the WPB. This directive replaces the one 
issued in October 1942 which placed manpower 
third on a list of five factors to be considered in 
letting contracts. 

2. President Roosevelt ordered the creation of 
a joint Army-Navy production committee to keep 
the production of weapons constantly adjusted to 
the requirements and lessons of the war fronts. 
The committee may be able to eliminate the manu- 
facture of some munitions no longer needed in large 
quantities, thereby releasing skilled workers to 
other jobs where they are urgently needed. 

3. The West Coast Plan is now in operation in 
Oregon, Washington, and California. It is the 


4) 





‘first regional manpower priorities program, and 


The WMC will, at the request of either manage. 


the first to control referrals of all male and female ment or WPB, assist plants to reduce labor hoard. dy 
workers. Where advantageous to the war effort, ing and under-utilization of skills, to improve nu 
war production will be removed from the West training, supervision, and personnel, eliminate las 
Coast by curtailment and redistribution of con- causes of turn-over and absenteeism, and minimize 

‘tracts, and by increased subcontracting. Em- labor requirements. Labor utilization will be Ta 
‘ployment ceilings for individual plants, activities, | considered in setting manpower ceilings. The 

and services will be established. All proposals for | Nation-wide recruitment campaign to get addi- fi 
new facilities and all supply contracts involving tional labor for the West Coast will be accelerated, 
increases in employment will be reviewed. 

Hiring priorities will be established, and all Placement Activities 

‘plants classified into three groups: class I, which Both employment and unemployment declined 

may expand employment to established ceilings; from July to’August, according to estimates of the 

‘class II, which may maintain employment at an Department of Commerce. The total civilian 
established ceiling, by hiring as necessary; and labor force fell from 55.5 million to 54.9 million— 

class III, those which may not hire, except in 2.3 percent below the total for August 1942. The 
emergencies, and from which workers will be July-August decline occurred almost entirely 

drawn. Replacement schedules will be required among persons under 20 years of age; military c 
of all class I and class II plants. Hiring will be inductions and the early reopening of the schools ' 


done only through USES referrals or through 
‘USES approved channels, and workers will accept 
jobs only from among those to which they are 
referred. 

The War Food Administration will determine 
the labor requirements for essential agriculture, 
by crop and by area, and will from time to time 
review all deferments. The WMC will aid WFA 
in obtaining manpower for peak seasonal require- 
ments—if necessary, by importation of foreign 
workers and by allocation of prisoners of war or, 
in emergencies, through Army units. 

Selective service withdrawals from classified es- 
tablishments “will be related to employment ceil- 
ings and replacement possibilities with adequate 
consideration for the deferment of key workers.” 


were the main factors responsible. A decline is 
usual at this season, and the drop this year was 
about equal to that which occurred last year; then, 
however, the civilian labor force was larger. The 
ever-rising production goals must be met with a 
shrinking labor force that is increasingly made up 
of older and of less-experienced workers. 

Farm employment on September 1 was at a 
higher level thin it had been either a month or a 
year earlier, according to the Department of Agri- 
culture. Although there is normally an increase 
from August to September, the increase over the 
1942 level was the first recorded this year. A 
number of crops matured earlier than usual, and 
the relief of drought conditions in some sections 
of the country enabled farmers to do some late 


Table 1.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, by industry division and major occupational 
: group, August 1943 








Total, all occupations 


| 








Profes- 
Percentage sional mais ” — 
Industry division | change from— | | and | Clerical | service | Skilled we — 
Bod 2 Non- mana- | 22d sales skilled | and other | 
| Number | ; Women tt ; | 
white gerial | | 
| July | August | 
1943 1942 
Pe ee et eee ee OY (een he | pains 
i ES ere toy +3.0 +42.1 | 334,293 | 154, 690 8, 429 67, 802 90,271 | 108, 263 | 135, 582 496, 870 
Forestry and fishing.....................| 1,027| +477.7| 4119.0] 34 65 20 15 48 159 | 224 561 
ata nti tstis Sain no alm ancien | 11,843 +28.9| +2446 255 742 39 | 171 96 | 4,011 | 1, 120 6, 406 
Construction ..........---.-....-------- | 91,00] +32) —S41| 2077| 18.270, 273| 2452) 1,904] 212de | 8422 | 57,907 | 
— --| 582,196 +3.8 | +143.8 | 228, 572 64, 779 4,661 | 30,506 11, 410 70,625 | 106,677 | 358,317 
Transportation, communication, and } | | 
other public utilities_.-.............- 37, 272 +14.3 +64. 0 6, 141 7,914 220 | 4, 656 | 1, 463 3, 371 4, 481 23, 081 
Wholesale and retail trade _-_---- 57, 996 +20. 5 +38. 3 23, 797 15, 515 | 321 | 12,387} 14,675 1,596 | 4,455 24, 562 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 3, 671 —.3 +7.1 2, 108 620 | 41 1,845 | 1,215 137 | 76 | 357 
Se i : 78, 073 —4.0 +.4 54, 324 39, 474 | 1, 905 | 5,712 54, 182 2, 676 | 4, 540 9, 058 
aa 42, 653 —22.9 —15.9 16, 636 6, 380 | 949 9, 979 5, 750 4, 384 5, 553 16, 038 
Establishments not elsewhere classified __. 1, 390 275.7 125. 6 349 922 | 0 79 38 | 56 | 34 | 1, 183 
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summer sowing. Increased employment of fam- 
ily workers more than offset a reduction in the 
number of hired hands this year as compared with 
last; productive capacity, however, does not neces- 


sarily increase with the number employed on farms. 

The 907,000 nonagricultural placements made 
by the United States Employment Service in 
August were the largest number recorded since 


Table 2.—Nonagricultural placements in the continental United States, August and January~August 1943, and 


applications received in public employment offices, August 1943, by State 





War Manpower Commission 
region and State 


Region I: 
Connecticut 
Maine.-...-. 7 
Massachusetts... - 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont. ----- 

Region II: 

New York... 

Region III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey ___-. 
Pennsylvania 

Region IV: 
District of Columbia 
Maryland wa 
North Carolina... -.- - 
Virginia. . oe 
West Virginia 

Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 

Region VI: 

Illinois 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 

Region VII: 
Alabama 
Florida. ._- 
Georgia___. _- 
Mississippi _ - 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee 

Region VIII: 
ec cue 
Minnesota 
Nebraska__- 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Region IX: 
Arkansas. - 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Oklahoma. 

Region X: 
Louisiana ; 
New Mexico 
Texas 

Region XI: 
Colorado. .... 
Idaho... 
Montana. . 
Wyoming. -_._. 

Region XII- 
Arizona 
California... _. 
Nevada... . 
Oregon. - 
Washington 


Nonagricultural placements 
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| Num- | 


Percentage | 
| change from— | 





| ber 
July | August 
| 1943 1942 
] 
| 
j 
| | | 
..|907, 217 | 43.0} +42.1 
| 11,645 | +10.9 | +36.8 
| 6472) —5.5| +50.2 
24,927} —2.9| +96.1 
| 2,680] —3.3 | +68.0 
5,840 | +5.0 | +30.4 
1,176 | +38. 2 |+131.0 
78,061 | —2.8| +22.3 
2,639 | +3.3 | +52.8 
42,968 | +35.3 |+196.5 
41,896 | +10.4 | +48.0 
3, 014 | —11.6 | —28.7 
15,722 | —24.5 | +51.2 
24,527 | +55.0 | +17.7 
9,288 | +5.0 | +13.0 
7,358 | +21.7 a 
| 
18,625 | +32.8 |+100. 5 
39,491 | +6.6 |+136.2 
64,466 | 1.1 | 467.1 
25, 805 | —3.8 | +24.3 
26,914 | +16.7 |+107.8 
19,691 | —40.6 | +39.3 
16,581 | —6.5 |+326.0 
19,414 | —6.4| +81.4 
28, 394 | +23.6 +269.6 
| 11,499] -16| —81 
11, 157 | $17.5 |+114 4 
| 23,010 | +75.2 ne 
| 13,641 | +21.2 | +64.9 
| 22,458 | —1.3 |+135.8 
| 7,232) +20) -—62 
1, 089 | —33.2 | —15.1 
1, 633 | —26.1 | —70.7 
9,383 | —11.6 —58.7 
-| 12,335 | -—5.3| —6.6 
--| 7,670 | —.5 | -6.3 
-| 9,128 | +7.9 | +20.3 
| | | 
| 6,485 | +7.6| +53.4 
|} 2,197 | —21.1] —38.3 
39,858 | —90) —22 
| 9,126 | +73.8 | +18.6 
3,507 | +25.3 | —43.2 
2,915 | +28.5 — 46.3 
5,563 | —23.4 | —27.4 
1,664 | +121 | —63.5 
4,948 | $15.7 | +24.9 
85,161 | +.5 | +23.3 
3,520} —12.8| +48 
18,908 | —28 | +59.8 
35,636 | —6.7 +1117 
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January-August 
August 1943 1943 
| Appli- 
Short-time | Women Nonwhite Per- — 
= cent- | ceived 
| | | age | August 
Per- | Per- Num. |change| 1943 
Per- ym Per- | | —_= Per- ber = 
Num- | cent | Num- | 2% ,| cent | Num- | j° | cent - 
ber of ber rane of ber — of hao 
‘aes July | total | July | total 1942 
1943 | | | 1943 1 
| | ‘RRS ye 
68,025 | 7.5 |334, 293 +7.2| 36.8 |154,690 | +10.6 | 17.1 |6,071, 329 | +38. 9 |897, 290 
273| 23) 4,841) +21) 416) 824) —15.3 7.1| 79,207) +85] 7,824 
670} 10.4] 2,161) —123)| 33.4 119 | +63.0 1.8 | 46,796 | +28.0/ 9,553 
179 .7| 10,! —4.1| 42.4 717 | +21.7 2.9 | 172,657 |4+100.0| 48,617 
46 18] 1,131] +3.0| 43.8 i ctedadl .4| 16,627| +110] 2,798 
15 | .3| 2,395 | +43.3 | 41.0 110 | +50.7 1.9 | 38,898 | +63.0 | 11,437 
2B 2.0 302} +15.3| 27) 2/-........ 3 5,709 | +44] 1,290 
24,694 | 31.6 | 38,674 | —42| 49.5) 27,730) —.1| 35.5 | 580,552 | +223 | 108,230 
0 0 962 | +15.8| 36.5 456 | —18.6| 17.3] 15,497| +30.4| 2,501 
3, 116 7.3 | 16,891 | +50.4 | 39.3 | 10,420} +99.1| 243) 217,303 | +781) 32,090 
1,683 | 4.0] 16,014| +111] 382] 5,313) +41] 12.7] 279,920) +341] 82,924 
| 
1,056 | 35.0] 2,138) —5.9| 70.9} 2,309) —82| 76.6/| 26,380| —425/ 6,376 
67 4] 7,511 | —23.6| 47.8] 4,476| —23.3| 28.5] 115,903 | +87.9 | 28,662 
701 2.9 | 11,715 |+111.0 | 47.8 | 12,490 |4+106.1 | 50.9 | 126,515| —9.7)| 6,347 
68 7] 3 +6.4| 40.2} 3,607| +15} 388] 61,863) —4.9]| 15,400 
279) 3.8) 1,625) +251) 221 380 | +4.1 5.2} 48,336 | +67.2| 9,501 
196; 1L1| 4,343 | 4623) 23.3| 3,685/4341/ 198] 96,664/ +527) 8,485 
428} 1.1 | 17,379) 46.0] 440] 3,766) +48 9.5 | 235,731 | +85.3 | 6,679 
6,881 | 10.7 | 24,664 | +1.6 | 38.3 | 9,305} +3.5| 14.4) 434,453 | +71.4 | *7,088 
624} 24] 10,048) +.2| 389] 2430|-225| 94] 193,205) +9.7| 55,075 
1,012} 3.8] 10,956| +4216) 40.7/ 1,939) +09.4 7.2| 169,724 | +61.3 | 40,086 
506 | 3.0] 7,953) —21.2| 40.4 184 | —8.0 -9 | 139,367 | +46.6 | 21,185 
52 | .3| 4,665| +161) 281) 4,283) —23]| 25.8) 120,839 +1416) 24,812 
537| 28] 5,844 | 423.4) 30.1] 5,584) -—.3| 288] 133,731 |+101.5| 30,150 
93 | .3| 7,190 | +36.5| 25.3] 8,465 | +220] 29.8] 140,159 |+131.7]| 11,969 
61 .5| 3,537/ +13.6| 30.8| 3,927) —15.6| 342] 77,316) +17.9] 17,079 
337 3.0] 3,926| +17.8| 35.2] 3,942/ 455.6) 353] 50,132) +7.7] 17,877 
230 1.0) 5,345 | +281) 23.2) 4,419) 443.3) 19.2] 99,170) +73.7| 14,328 
493 3.6 | 5,850| +294) 42.9 288 | +16.6 21 71,457 | +344) 15,516 
2, 024 9.0] 7,508) +30) 33.4 129} —9.2 .6 | 119,511 | +99.7 | 24,339 
842) 11.6] 2120) +741) 29.3 357 | +8.8 4.9 +14.8| 7,672 
332} 30.5 385 | —40.9| 35.4 Seen 16] 12,852) +21] 9,268 
113 6.9 472| -—3.9| 28.9 125 | —39.6 7.7| 12,791 | —37.0| 2,748 
705 7.5| 3,490 | +35.4| 37.2] 2,599} —20.6| 27.7| 78,175| —20.5| 9,450 
931 7.5| 3,879) +3.0/ 314] 1,482) +90) 120] 107,948) +464/ 8,182 
945 3.4 | 11,509; +25) 416) 2852) -86/] 103 681 | +26.8 | 47,170 
1,073 | 11.8] 2279) —27/ 250) 1,509) +67) 165] 64,057) +383) 4,953 
483 7.4| 2,186| +10.4| 33.7| 2614/4121] 403) 45,457] +14] 7,810 
51 2.3 309 | -17.2| 14.1) 50 | —33.3 23) 17,572| —224| 1,587 
1, 832 4.6/ 11,939; —29/ 30.0| 1,911} —12] 29.9] 341,08) +40) 38,167 
| 
590 | 6.5) 2450/4555 | 268) 231 |+266.7) 25) 44,621) +92) 10,671 
444) 127 485 | —20.2| 13.8 | i) eee -7| 25,229) —49] 2,310 
163; 5.6 500 | +20.5| 17.2) 159 | +728 5.5| 16,129] —22.5| 5,099 
31| 6 930 | —57.0| 167] 131 | —84.0 2.4} 68,680 |+130.1 | 3,616 
62; 3.7 304] -16.0) 183) 45 |-..---.. 2.7} 12,098 | —26.6 915 
198| 40] 1,529/ +383] 30.9] 927 | 114 18.7 | 34,047 | +30.7| 1,852 
4,773 | 5.6 | 33,193 | +95) 39.0) 5,949 | +313 7.0 | 630,392 | +38.9 | 49,912 
482| 13.7] 868|—224| 161]  423/ —21.2| 120] 29,377) +398 675 
1,254 | 6.6 | 5,739) —15.3| 304) 203) —24.5) 1.5) 156,300 |+101. 15, 552 
6,284 | 17.6 | 10,158 | —10.8| 28.5) 1,684) +161) 47] 204,944) +820 , 463 
| 





' Computed only for States reporting 50 or more nonwhite placements in 


both months. 
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+ Excludes renewals; data not reported. 


2 Excludes renewals for Connecticut and Ohio; data not reported. 








comparable data became available in 1940, and 42 
percent greater than in August 1942. Nearly 
two-thirds of all nonfarm placements were in 
manufacturing industries, and 62 percent of these 
were placements of unskilled workers. Both 
types of placements have been accounting for an 
increasingly large part of the total. 


All but 14 States participated in the increase jn 
placements that was recorded from August 1949 
to August 1943, but there was no uniformity in 
the July-August comparisons. About half the 
States reported increases, ranging from less than 
1 to more than 75 percent, while the decreases jn 
the others ranged from 0.5 to 40.6 percent. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance 


and Employment Service* 


Employment Service 


Employment service operations in August con- 
tinued at the pace set early in the summer. 
Workers were placed in 36,100 railroad jobs, 23 
percent more than in July and 179 percent more 
than in August 1942. The New York region alone 
accounted for 10,376 placements. 

Much of the rise occurred in placements of 
freight handlers, of whom 3% times as many were 
placed as in July. Many of these were part-time 
workers recruited to handle an accumulation of 
emergency freight in the New York harbor area. 
The increase in placements in the station-and-plat- 
form labcrer group, in which freight handlers are 
included, was 169 percent. Other groups which 
showed more than proportionate advances were 
office workers, 30 percent; train-and-engine service 
employees, 25 percent; and maintenance-of-equip- 
ment and stores laborers, 36 percent. Smaller 
rises occurred in placements of skilled shopmen 
and of laborers in maintenance of way and struc- 
tures, and in miscellaneous occupations. Skilled 
building tradesmen and helpers and apprentices, 
however, were recruited for fewer jobs than in 
July. 

During August 1,750 workers were recruited 
outside the region in which they were to work. Of 
these workers, the Kansas City region recruited 
480, the Atlanta region 390, and the Dallas region 
370. Employers in the San Francisco region bene- 
fited most from workers recruited from other 
regions; the majority were shop laborers and some 
100 were train-and-engine service workers. Em- 
ployers in the Denver region hired 500 workers, 
and in the New York region 150 workers, in this 
manner. 

*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement 


Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 
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Employer orders, openings, and referrals re- 
corded for August rose to 5,000, 41,600, and 
50,200, respectively. The corresponding figures for 
July were 4,500, 37,800, and 42,000. 

Mexican recruitment program.—During August, 
2,720 workers from Mexico entered the United 
States for railroad work. Twelve employers and 
six of the nine Board regions are now participating 
in the Mexican recruitment program. The War 
Manpower Commission has authorized the use of 
these workers in 22 States including Illinois, 
Michigan, and Ohio, and practically every State 
west of the Mississippi. Approximately 14,600 
were in service at the end of the month. 

Board representatives have made routine in- 
spections of most of the gangs in which Mexican 
nationals are employed to see that the contract 
terms are being met fully. These representa- 
tives report that, in general, the workers are well 
satisfied and that employers are attempting to 
keep them so. In one area, an employer has set up 
special committees to handle difficulties which 
may arise, to acquaint the workers with American 
customs and the ration system, and to help them 
with general purchasing problems. 

Personnel needs and surpluses.—Railroad per- 
sonnel needs for August, as estimated by 177 
employers, mounted to almost 79,000, the most 
severe labor shortage recorded in the 9 months 
that these reports have been compiled. The 
sharpest change occurred in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic States, where requirements 
exceeded those reported for July by 5,100. The 
greater needs were confined almost entirely to 
employment in the maintenance of way and 
structures and in transportation. Shortages in 
the other groups remained relatively stable in this 
area. The needs, in general, increased slightly in 
all groups throughout the rest of the country ex- 
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cept on the Pacific Coast, where there was a de- 
crease for the second successive month. In that 
area shortages declined in August by 1,000 in the 
maintenance-of-way and structures group, prob- 
ably because the Mexican workers have met part 
of the demand. 

The number of anticipated furloughs or lay-offs 
rose slightly, from 347 in July to 382 in August. 
About 85 percent were for brakemen, switchmen, 
and locomotive firemen, whose furloughs are 
usually of extremely short duration. 

Employment service developments.—Although the 
War Manpower Commission has long considered 
the railroad industry essential to the war effort, 
in August the Commission further recognized the 
vital nature of its services by designating more 
than 20 different occupations within the industry 
as critical. 

Since the beginning of the labor shortage, there 
has been a continuous process of modifying quali- 
fications for new employees. The railroads have 
relaxed physical, racial, sex, nationality, age, and 
experience requirements, and added economic 
inducements in the form of free lodging, free board, 
and overtime work. In August, additional rail- 
road hiring officials adopted one or more of these 
modifications. 

Workers without any previous experience are 
now being accepted by more employers as skilled 
trades helpers and some carriers will employ as 
machinists individuals with general machinist 
experience regardless of the iadustry in which the 
experience was gained. In one area, experienced 
signalmen are being hired regardless of age. 
That hiring practices are being studied with a 
view toward further simplification wherever 
possible is indicated by the request of a prominent 
carrier official that an outline of the problems 
confronting the Board in its efforts to recruit 


railroad labor be prepared for the guidance of a 
committee of carrier personnel officers. 

Other innovations are being introduced. Reg- 
ular track laborers are used as freight handlers on 
week ends. Plans have been made to use track- 
men in other occupations, such as coal passer, 
during the winter months. Pools of both full- 
time and part-time workers are being formed in a 
number of occupations to handle emergency 
situations. Some of the pools are made up of 
business and professional men for part-time work, 
such as freight handling, and some are of regular 
trainmen from different carriers at a busy terminal 
point to serve those who may need more trainmen 
than are on their own rolls. 

Perhaps the most important jurisdictional 
development affecting the employment service 
was the issuance of WMC Operating Instruction— 
Field No. 20. This instruction delegated to the 
Board authority to issue statements of availability, 
and placed the entire railroad industry officially 
under WMC stabilization programs. 


Unemployment Insurance Operations 


Unemployment insurance operations in August 
remained near the low level of the preceding 
month. Employment on class I railroads de- 
creased about 9,700 from mid-July to mid-August, 
but the unemployment insurance rolls did not 
reflect this reduction. On the contrary, there 
was a small decline in the number of claims 
received. An increase in payments occurred in 
August, but this was primarily the result of delays 
in verifying eligibility at the opening of the new 
benefit year, which postponed payment on some 
July claims until August. 

Reductions in railroad employment under acute 
labor-shortage conditions arise more from work- 
ers’ leaving the industry than from lay-offs. 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, applications for certificate of benefit rights received, 
claims received, and benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1942-44 
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1942-43 
| 
Period Benefit payments ? | Benefit payments ? 
| ments | ‘tans? | Claims ments | ‘Hans? | Claims 
| Number | Amount Number | Amount 
July-August... | 65, 366 | 1, 721 | 4, 040 2, 778 $69, 465 | 28, 550 9, 855 23, 541 17, 531 $366, 998 
re 20, 276 | 1,024 | 2, 034 1, 213 29, 123 15, 628 | 6, 642 11, 134 | 7, 263 148, 236 
 iiktanciieaccisstnedaces | 36,090 | 607 | 2, 006 1, 565 40, 342 12, 922 | 3, 213 12, 407 10, 268 218, 762 








' Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 
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2 Net figures, adjusted for underpayments and/recovery of overpayments. 
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Nearly 100,000 workers have been leaving the A total of 2,010 claims for unemployment com- r| 
industry each month, most of them to enter other _ pensation were received during the month, a few 
industries. In August, substantial numbers: of Jess than in July. Nearly one-fourth of the claims 
i agen boy S rei ita brief —— were made in the Atlanta region, which, together 
efore returning to school. reir wit w ; . : 
: g ; rgmemestaea with the New York and Chicago regions, accounted 
particularly affected the maintenance-of-way de- 
: ; for 58 percent of the total. 
partments; employment in maintenance of way : Mc 
and structures decreased 6,700 from mid-July to Payments totaling $40,342 were made for 1,560 
mid-August. That this decrease resulted pri- compensable 2-week periods of unemployment, 
marily from withdrawals is also indicated by the Initial certifications averaged $20.35, a rise of 72 al 
fact that, in spite of the efforts of the Employment _— cents above the July level but not as high as the we 
Service to replace these workers, a preliminary June average. Since the average number of com- mo 
compilation of the September reports from the  pensable days per registration period rose very Th 
railroads indicates a more acute labor shortage |ittle, the gain was due almost entirely to an ron 
a August. . , bie increased proportion of benefit payments at the in 
There were — numbers of lay-offs, mainly o higher benefit rates. As a result the average ave 
conductors, engineers, firemen, and brakemen, ‘ . ; 229; 
; daily benefit rate advanced from $3.32 in July to exc 
and a few clerks, skilled shopmen, helpers, and : " rt fici 
. . $3.44 in August. Nearly 48 percent of the initial 
apprentices were also laid off. Many of these ‘ ay 
. . . payments were made to workers in train-and- pay 
workers did not receive unemployment insurance ; , ; 
. engine service occupations. nul 
benefits because they were quickly reemployed. 7 P - hig! 
: : ee 1e average payment for subsequent periods 
ony mae , on ; a ores suid sagem - snr iit of maenieauniin also increased, naryeove heels , : 
insufficient railroad earnings in 2, or because arene oz a. ef 
they had entered the industry i in recent months. than that for initial certifications. The gain of pe 
: : — _-—s-—« $2.24 grec the average for payments of this 
Certificates, claims, eee, ane oon type to $29.7 The mall e beasitt rate was 10 higl 
Applications for certificate of benefit rights were yP — ' hen 
received from 700 workers. about two-thirds as Cente lower ons in the preceding month, but the jm 
’ 
many as in the preceding month and a little over ®VeTage number of compensable days Tose rn the: 
one-fifth the number received in August 1942. 8.04 to 8.96. Of the claimants receiving subse- refle 
Action on these applications and on those held quent payments, 41 percent were train-and-engine pros 
over from July resulted in the issuance of 760 ‘Service workers. 
certificates. In the first 2 months of this fiscal Accounts were opened during the month for Tab 
year, 1,720 railroad workers indicated some un- 572 railroad workers; accounts opened in July and 
employment by filing applications; in the corre- | August numbered 1,050, less than one-sixth the 
sponding period of last year there were 9,860. number for the corresponding months of 1942. 
Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average number Stat 
of compensable days for certifications in benefit year 1943-44, by month ' 
; ‘ i h 14 Certifications with 8-13 days of | Certifications with 5-7 days of In fore 
All certifications Pe pnb hd ss “enemployment unemployment es 
‘i 
| Con 
Type of certification and } | | Av erage | | Average 8u 
period a See a Percent 4 verage| Average ee Average average were | Percent Average Average number Fr 
\Number| pay- | bened | of com- =. pay- | daily cortifi- pay- a Cod certifi- = RM... = - — 
ment | benefit Paaye | cations| Ment benefit | cations | ment | benefit eT cations| ™e2 ne —— er 
| | . <i iheaneliae Net 
ears; 
Certifications for first regis- | | | | | In for 
tration period: 7s } urt 
July = oiecas 304 | $18.94 | $3.17| 5.97] 69.4 | $2215 | $3.16) 30.6) $11.65 | $3.21) 3.62 )..--..-- |------- |--22220= Defe 
Se 551 | .20.35 3. 44 5.92) 66.1) 23.98) 3.43) 33.9) 13.20) 3.49 3.81 |..--.---|----- |- \- Con 
penne = al | | | oe 
r i riods | , 
ay accent 21 | 27.64 2. 86 9.67; 90.5 | 28.55) 2.86 9.5 19.00 | 2.92 6. 50 | 0.0 |-- =-=--|--z2-2--|--°2- Ps iii 
CR | 968] 29.75) 3.32) 8.96 | 74.6 | 33.67 | 3.37| 19.8] 21.31| 3.05| 698 | 5.6) $7.26 | $3. oO; 2 ' Rey 
! change: 
1 Data cover only certifications for unemployment in the current benefit 2 Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first (see foc 
year. r Data for initial certifications in both months and subsequent certi- registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. P a 
iSotions in July are based on a complete tabulation; data for subsequent fit uct 
certifications in August, except total number of certifications and average an 


payment for all certifications, are based on a 50-percent sample. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE + ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments Cer- 
tified, August 1943 


Both the number (827,000) and amount ($15.1 
million) of benefits in force at the end of August 
were 2 percent above the totals for the previous 
month and 32 percent over those for a year ago. 
The fact that the rate of increase in total amount 
has been exactly the same as the rate of increase 
in number of benefits conceals increases in the 
average benefit amount for each type of benefit 
except widow’s. The number of survivor bene- 
ficiaries, however, who receive smaller average 
payments, has increased relatively more than the 
number of primary beneficiaries who receive the 
highest average payment (table 2). 

The increase in average amount of benefits 
in force was due to the higher averages in recent 
awards, which, in turn, were due largely to the 
higher wage levels of recent periods. Widow’s 
benefits, however, established their highest aver- 
ages among the awards of 1940. The slight decline 
that has occurred since 1940 in this type of benefit 
reflects the operation of technical provisions in the 
program and should not be taken to indicate a 


Table 2.—Average amount of benefits in force and per- 
centage distribution of number of benefits in force by 
type of benefit, August 3], 1943 and 1942 


























Percent of tota 
Average amount of 
benefits in force From ty bene F 
Type of benefit 
Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
a ERE eee Br so: Sita eiasalitaelglaaiae a 100. 0 100.0 
iii Sinisa sadn $23. 19 $22. 88 43.6 46.3 
Wife’s__- ‘ 12. 34 12.18 12.5 13.06 
Child’s_.... : 12. 26 12. 18 27.9 26.8 
Widow’s.. . : 20. 14 20. 19 5.0 3.8 
Widow’s current : 19. 66 19. 53 10.6 102 
FOR <.2526.- , 13. 09 12. 98 4 4 
om % 





decline in the average monthly wages of any 
group of individuals covered under the program. 
Almost $13.2 million was certified for monthly 
benefits in August 1943 and $1.4 million for lump- 
sum death payments, bringing to $112 million the 
total certified in the first 8 months of 1943. - 


Applicants for Account Numbers, April-June 
1943 : 

A cumulative total of 72.4 million social security, 

account numbers had been established as of the 

end of June 1943. This total represented an esti-, 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force' in each payment status? and actions effected during the month, by type off 
benefit, August 1943 


{Current month’s data corrected to Sept. 14, 1943] 


























Total | nm Wife’s Child’s | Widow’s | Widow's current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action ; é } 
ber Amount Num. | | Amount Num-| 4, Amount Num-| Amount | ‘ber | | Amount — Amount — Amount 
' 
————— esi a a —— 
} | | | | 

In force as of July 31, 1943____._|810, 278 $14, 761, 298 354, 757|$8, 219, 299) 101, 285/$1, 248, 801, 224, 836/$2, 754, 659, 39, 612) $797, 765) 86, 160 $47, 429 
Current-payment status..... 685,009) 12, 381, 385 | 288, 242 he 856) 85,909) 1, 066, 671/202, 688) 2, 482, 745) 39, 082 et 190} 65, 515 46, 766 
Deferred-payment status 3, 456) 65,793} 2, 210 479) 446) 5,326} 382 4, 560 136 3, 276 69 
Conditional- payment status 121, 813} 2,314, 120) 64, 305 1, 460), 964 14,930 176, 894) 21,766, 267,354, 394) 8 209) 20, 369 504 

Suspended................- 102, 703; 1, 905, 371) 55, 263) 1, 214, 331) 12, 360) 141, 557) 19, 032 233, 462 249) 5,1 15, 752 570 
Frozen ee --| 19, 110) 408,749 9,042 246, 633; 2, " 35, 337| 2, 734 33, 892 145 3,087} 4,617 -“ 

Actions during August 1943: | | 
Benefits awarded. --| 21,675 392, 149) 7, 292 178, 455) 2, 649) 33,819) 7,144 88,890) 1, 509 32,276 2,884 1, 458, 
Entitlements terminated *...| 5, 448 97,745, 1,775} 42,807, 891] 11,287| 1,665] 21,546, 1141 2297] 982 290 
Net adjustments ¢._.______- 86| 2, 815) 5 337] 9 137] 65 1, 689 -3 —44 10 3 

| ' 

In force as of Aug. 31, 1943 .. 826, 591) 15, 058, 517/360, 279) 8, 355, 284103, 052) 1, 271, 560/230, 380) 2, 823, 692) 41,094) 827,700) 88,072 48, 600 
Current-payment status_____ 697,055) 12, 603, 437 292, 212) 6,812, 190) 87, 280) 1, 085, 009 206, 738! 2, 531,832) 40,518) 815, 299) 66, 650 47, 908 
Deferred-payment status 3, 455 66, 186) 2, 201 47, 426 420) 5, 051| 382 4, 647 136 3, 312 49 
Conditional-payment status_ 126,081/ 2, 388, 894) 65, 866] 1, 495, 668) 15,352) 181, 500) 23,260) 287, 213 440 9, 122) 21, 110 643 

Suspended c ....----|106, 504] 1,972, 790| 56, 847| 1,249,542 12,772) 146, 152) 20, 255 249, 707 277 5, 675) 16, 302 620 
AAR EFAS 19, 577 416, 104! 9, 019 246,126 2, 580) 35, 348) 3, 005 37, 506 163 3, 447| 4,808 23 























! Represents total benefits e-varded after adjustment for subsequent 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations 
(see footnote 3), cumulative from January 1940. 

? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to 
deduction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Bene- 
fit in deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. 
Benefit in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefi- 
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nite period; if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a sus- 
pended benefit; otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 

* Benefits are terminated when a benefi dies or loses entitlement to, 
benefits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum ovisions 
of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other edministrative 
actions. . 
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Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum payments Table 5.—Number of applicants for account numbers, Tabl 
certified, by type of payment, August 1943 and cumu- by year, 1940-42, and first and second quarters 1943, —aiasen 
lative, January-August 1943 and estimated number of account-number holders 

at end of each period! 
August 1943 | . — 
; Estimated number of 
Applicants for ac- account. 
Percentage Pn | count numbers. ov wo cama eriod! 
Type of payment eng distribution certified ” — 
benefi-| Amount |}-————| Jan.—Aug. 

ciar- | Certified | pone. 1943 Period Percent of estimat- 
ies ! fici- | Amount Cumu- ed population 14 
oten Total lative years and over? 

| during total as | Number |____ Unde 

oy | period | of end hy | ! oa 
Monthly benefits *-.__- 706, 270|3 $13, 174, 563 100.0} 100. 0'3 $100,001, 808 pure T Fe ie 
Primary............- 643| 7,035,807, 420) 53.4) 53, 750, 801 | otal) Male’ male . 
Supplementary er oe 4 = i, = poo 13. | as 9, 415, 130 alia 17... 
2 ese , 125, 12.6 ‘ s 
| Se  aemmmmeerenseerge 8.7 101, 219 1.2 8 870, 131 5, 226, 688/54, 225, 407/49, 900,000} 48. 7| 66.6) 30.9 a 
Survivor’s..........-- 312,378] 4,912,205) 44.2 37.3] 36,826,877 6, 677, 584 60, 902, 991'56, 000,000) 54.0) 72.0) 36.9 
Widow’s._________- , 836,953} 5.8 6.3} 6,081, 747 i 7, 637, 416 68, 540, 407/63, 000,000) 60.2! 77.4) 43.2 _— 
Widow’s current..-| 68,067) 1,432,593, 9.6 10.9} 10, 843, 245 January-March 1943.-| 1, 705, 041/70, 245, 448/64, 500,000] 61.6! 78.3) 449 
“SS Tae 200,091} 2, 590, 776) 28.3 19.7| 19, 512, 396 April-June 1943_- 2, 116, 153 72, 361, 601) (66, 400,000) 63. 2 79.4) 47.0 
Paets..........-. 3, 666 51, » 883 | 5 .4 389, fort 
1 These figures differ slightly from those previously presented because of 
p-sum ‘ 
—_- 1980" amend on ee oats So ae — revisions made on the basis of data on multiple accounts obtained rol, a ‘ 
ments’... a canes 12, 027, 359 = study of accounts established through the end of 1940. t, 
Under sei act ¢____ 46 | | SR, Same, “tos 24, 837 stimated by adjusting the cumulative total of accounts established for est 
i A ee anaes as well as for deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. 9 y 
3 Population 14 years of age and over estimated by U. 8. Bureau of the 1 
‘ Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of Census; includes Alaska and Hawaii. nw 
oa eS 4. a effective after a. 
ution by type estima: . ° : 
Includes retroactive payments. Female applicants constituted three-fifths of Br 
4 Number of di workers on whose wages payments were based. 3 é (ta 
* Payable with respect to workers who died after December 1939, ifposur- the total, about the same proportion as in the first 
vivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died. pate grt 
¢ Payable with respect to workers who died prior to January 1940. quarter. The total number of women who applied | 
for account numbers was, however, 31 percent 
mated 66.4 million living account-number holders, _ greater than in the second quarter of 1942. Each ag 
or 63 percent of the total estimated population 14 age group showed an increase, the relative in- i 
years of age and over (table 5). creases becoming progressively greater among the 
The 2.1 million accounts established during age groups over 25. The total number of male = 
April-June 1943—the largest total for any second applicants, on the other hand, fell off 17 percent “ 
quarter since 1937—represented increases of 7 during this period, and decreases occurred in every 1 
‘ ( 
percent from the second quarter of 1942 and 14 — age group from 15 to 64 years. The growing num- y 
percent from April-June 1941. The 24-percent — ber of housewives entering covered employment, ¥ 
. . . . . ; 
increase from the first to the second quarter this _ the decline in the number of men without account . 
“ ° ; c 
year was in accord with the usual seasonal pattern. numbers, and the further expansion of the armed | 
Table 4.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, April-June 1943 
Total Male | Female 
Age group : ] 
Total! | White? | Negro Total | White? | Negro | Total | White? | Negro | 
ne es adele ..| 2,116,153 | 1,840, 355 275, 798 832, 009 | 744, 812 87,287 | 1, 284,054 | 1, 005, 543 | 188,51 | | 
SS ES: ee ae 154, 716 135, 068 19, 648 116, 150 | 99, 656 16, 494 38, 566 35, 412 3,14 | : 
ge _...-----| 1,074,553 | 972, 463 102,000 | 485,845 | 440,889 | 44, 956 588, 708 531, 574 57, 134 
on Siknieminda omnes 147, 099 105, 536 41, 563 21, 678 16, 940 4, 738 125,421} 88, 596 36, 825 
2%5-20........--.------------------------ ---- 104, 447 75, 406 29, 041 13, 933 11, 122 2,811 90, 514 64, 284 26, 230 
30-34. RAND Ti 86, 280 23, 617 18, 093 15, 543 2, 550 91, 804 70, 737 21, 067 
RR RRR wane 97, 242 20, 111 24, 290 21, 542 2, 757 93, 054 75, 700 17, 354 
i iis Solan mene tiean ae 107, 672 92, 695 14, 977 27, 784 24, 834 2, 950 79, 888 67, 861 12, 027 
nc ieacen 93, 496 83, 833 9, 663 26, 022 23, 490 2, 532 67, 474 60, 343 7, 131 
2 LAR aS a 72, 272 66, 322 5, 950 23, 490 21, 472 2,018 48, 782 44) 850 3, 932 
cede en dakanacdamasccse pitteta : 55, 327 51, 378 3, 949 22, 327 20, 448 1, 879 33, 000 30, 930 2, 070 
SR 37, 024 34,7 2, 304 19, 606 18, 298 1, 308 17, 418 16, 422 996 
ES ee ae aoa 23, 896 22, 158 1, 738 16, 980 15, 682 1, 298 6, 916 6, 476 440 
the, ae ARR ea 18, 283 17, 192 1,091 15, 837 14, 866 971 2, 446 2, 326 10 
ee 118 62 56 55 30 25 63 32 31 





























t Excludes about 67,000 applications received from War Department civilian employees. 
* Represents all races other than Negro. 
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Table 6.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, April-June 1943 and 1942 




































































| Total Male Female 
Age April-June April-June April-June 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
change change change 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Under 20, total_...........-.- ears: 1, 229, 269 | 1,130,819 +8.7 | ° 601,995 635, 100 —5.2 627, 274 495, 719 +26.5 
ge aaa 988, 127 737, 545 +34.0 539, 726 452, 057 +19.4 448, 401 285, 488 +57.1 
SES e es On | 51,584 | * 16,194 +218. 5 43, 863 14, 900 +1944 7,721 1, 204 +496. 7 
BE pasdaco-seenecosennscensanonese | 103, 132 39, 707 +159. 7 72, 287 32, 932 +119.5 30, 845 6, 775 +355. 3 
te iaineckbswes: bfenccensines 212, 158 110, 273 +92. 4 128, 288 80, 237 +59.9 83, 870 036 +179.2 
16... 349, 192 269, 389 +29.6 176, 400 162, 207 +8.7 172, 792 107, 182 +61.2 
17 e 272, 061 301, 982 —9.9 118, 888 161, 781 —26.5 153, 173 140, 201 +9.3 
18... SRS Se 164, 305 260, 031 —36.8 48, 798 122, 999 —60.3 115, 507 137, 032 —15.7 
A aN 76, 837 133, 243 —42,3 13, 471 60, 044 —T77.6 63, 366 73, 199 —13.4 
abe 





forces explain these differences in the two groups. 

Slightly less than half of the 1.3 million accounts 
established for women in the second quarter of 
1943 went to girls under 20 years of age; the total 
number in this age group was nearly 27 percent 
greater than in the second quarter of last year 
(table 6). The greatest relative increases in this 
group occurred among girls under 16 years of age. 

The concentration of applicants in the younger 
age brackets was even greater among men than 
among women; boys under age 20 accounted for 
72 percent of the 832,000 accounts established for 
men. For the first time in any second quarter 
since 1937, however, the number of male appli- 
cants under age 20 was smaller than it had been a 
year earlier. On the other hand, the very young 
applicants—those under age 17—showed an in- 
crease of 45 percent, and they comprised 51 per- 
cent of all male applicants in the second quarter 


of this year compared with 29 percent a year 
earlier. Improved employment opportunities for 
boys of pre-draft age and relaxed enforcement of 
child-labor laws have contributed to this increase. 

Nearly 276,000 accounts were established for 
Negroes—the largest figure for any second quarter 
since the period of initial registration and 36 per- 
cent above the total for April-June 1942. The 
increase was entirely due to the fact that the num- 
ber of female Negro applicants more than doubled; 
the number of males dropped 21 percent. The 
accounts established for Negro women represented 
15 percent of all new accounts established for 
women in the second quarter of 1943, as against 9 
percent in the same quarter of 1942. Apparently 
Negro women are entering covered employment 
in increasingly large numbers, many of them prob- 
ably shifting from the noncovered service occu- 
pations. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Benefit payments certified to the Treasury 
reached a net total of $11.2 million in August 
(table 1). Of this amount, 82 percent was paid 
to employee annuitants, 12 percent to former 
carrier pensioners, and 6 percent to survivors of 
employees and annuitants. At the end of the 
month, 161,000 monthly benefits, amounting to 
$10.4 million, were in force. 

The Board received 1,745 applications for em- 
ployee annuities in August—fewer than in July 
but well above the level of a year ago. The 
recent increase in retirements from the railroad 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of Research, Railroad Re‘irement 
Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social 
Security Board. 
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industry was reflected in the certification in Au- 
gust of 1,764 employee annuities—the largest 
monthly number in more than 2 years. 

The distribution of annuity certifications for the 
month was fairly typical with respect to the types 
of cases handled: 66 percent were age annuities 
at 65 years or over; 7 percent were reduced age 
annuities at 60-64 years; 18 percent were disability 
annuities based on 30 years of service; and 9 per- 
cent were reduced disability annuities at age 60-64 
based on less than 30 years of service. 

About 95 percent of the awards were based on 
service both prior and subsequent to January 1, 
1937, 4 percent were based on prior service only, 
and 1 percent on subsequent service only. Of the 
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individuals credited with prior service, 88 percent 
were in active service on the enactment date; the 
others were not in service but had an employment 
relation to the industry on that date. 

Minimum annuities made up 2.3 percent of the 
cases certified in August, joint-and-survivor annui- 
ties 1.3 percent, while annuities under the 1935 act 
and those based in part on military service each 
accounted for less than half of 1 percent. 

At the end of the month the Board was paying 
133,307 employee annuities at an average monthly 
rate of $66.16. It was also paying 23,770 pen- 
sions averaging $59.08, 3,467 survivor annuities 
averaging $31.86, and 625 death-benefit annuities 
at an average of $35.55. Lump-sum death bene- 
fits certified during the month to survivors of 
1,285 deceased employees and annuitants averaged 
$362.27. 


Military Service 


The amendatory legislation which grants credit 
for military service provides that the additional 
cost to the retirement program is to be met by 
special congressional appropriations based on 


Board estimates (see the Bulletin for November 
1942, pp. 73-74). Accordingly, the Board ob. 
tained, from 29 of the largest employers, data on 
the number of employees entering or leaving mili- 
tary service during the period July 1942-June 
1943. From these reports it was estimated that 
the number of employees in military service had 
grown from 78,700 at the beginning of the fiscal 
year to 241,000 at the end. It was estimated fur- 
ther that 2.1 million months of military service 
were performed during this period, on the basis of 
which an additional appropriation of $21.3 million, 
exclusive of interest, will be due for the fiscal 
year 1942-43. 

During that fiscal year, also, the Board certified 
59 new annuities based in part on military service 
performed prior to 1937. The actuarial value of 
that military service adds an estimated $461,000 
to the total governmental appropriation due for 
1942-43. The total cost of financing military- 
service credit in 1942-43 amounts, therefore, to 
$21.8 million, in contrast to $6.1 million for 
1941-42, both figures exclusive of interest com- 
puted to the date the appropriation is made. 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by class of benefit, August 1943! 





























. ‘ting | Pensions toformer | gs ietee Death-benefit 
Total Employee annuities carrier pensioners Survivor annuities annuities * 
Period and action . a acta 
Number; Amount | Number | Amount Number! Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
| = ———— a! eee 
In force as of July 31, 1943____..___.-- | 160,292 |$10, 293,123 | 132,282 ($8, 745, 188 23, 988 |$1, 417, 258 | 3, 426 | $109, 262 | 596 $21, 413 
During August 1943: | | 
Initial certifications --_--_---.- " sind 1, 900 125, 588 1, 764 121, 322 0 0 | 46 1, 292 90 | 2, 973 
Terminations by death (deduct) -- - -- 1, 038 65, 762 751 50, 451 220 13, 009 6 | 130 | 61 | 2, 170 
In force as of August 31, 19008..........-22----2-<0- 161. 169 10, 356, 298 133, 307 8, 819, 275 23, 770 ) 404, 363 | 3, 467 | 110, 444 | 625 | 22, 216 
| 
ees Oi) ..........-..........-....... | sient Put, | 9, 169, 469 |___- 1, 395, 732 |- feet 115, 666 | pide 31, 915 














1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. 
Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, 
not for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death 
are for iod in which notice of death was received, not for period in which 
benefi died. In-force data represent certifications less terminations by 
death; they are adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and termina- 
tions for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery 
from disability, commutation to lump-sum payment). Certifications are 
reported on an accounting-month basis ended on approximately the 20th, 
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terminations are reported through the 10th, and total payments are on cal- 
endar-month basis. Cents omitted. 

2 In a few cases, payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account 
of death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Tere 
minations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for 
which death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of 
latter type. 

3 Includes $470,356 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in August 
amounted to $12.1 billion, 1 percent above July 
payments and 22 percent above those in August 
1942. Both compensation of employees and 
entrepreneurial income exceeded August 1942 levels 
by more than 20 percent, and dividends and 
interest increased 10 percent over the same period; 


all other types of payments were below levels of | 


a year ago. 

Compensation of employees, which amounted 
to $8.6 billion, accounted for 71.4 percent of all 
income payments for the month. A year ago 
such payments represented 69.5 percent of total 
payments and in June 1940, the month which 
marked the beginning of the war-production 
program, the proportion was only 63.4 percent. 


This concentration of payments in the form of 
compensation of employees reflects largely the 
sharp Increases in manufacturing and Government 
pay rolls, including pay to the armed forces. 

Entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royalties 
rose 2.2 percent over the July level as the direct 
result of the increase in farm-income payments; 
nonfarm income remained practically unchanged. 
Dividends and interest showed a 1-percent rise 
after seasonal adjustment. 

Public aid payments, consisting entirely of 
direct relief payments, amounted to $78 million. 
Direct relief payments have shown only small 
month-to-month changes since February of this 


year, fluctuating between $76 million and $78 
million. 


Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-August 1943! 
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' Monthly average for each quarter for the period 1929-42; monthly data thereafter. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 
[In millions; data corrected to Oct. 6, 1943] 






































} —— 
Entrepreneu- Public aid 9 
Compensa-| rial income, | Dividends -* i Social 
Calendar year and month Total tion of net rents, and ~ pe re Veterans’ 
employees) and royal- interest Work Direct — i... 1 bonus 
ties relief 8 relief 4 peyments 

‘cmt i ——< 
$68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 $9, 785 | $2, 155 $672 $955 $1, 427 
72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 9, 891 | 1, 639 836 1, 020 "128 
66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 | 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 1, 529 57 
70, 829 43, 906 13, 441 | 8, 891 | 1, 870 1, O71 1, 616 34 
76, 472 48, 309 14, 484 9, 175 | 1, 577 1, 098 1, 801 ® 
92, 229 60, 356 18, 139 9, 653 | 1, 213 1, 112 1, 737 19 
115, 479 79, 522 23, 145 9, 331 | 586 1, 061 1, 823 ll 
9, 855 6, 855 1, 960 766 | 35 | 86 152 1 
9, 981 6, 968 1, 982 769 | 30 | 85 | 146 1 
10, 237 | 7, 185 2, 025 772 | 26 | 85 143 l 
10, 591 7, 443 2, 125 778 | 24 84 136 1 
‘ 7,631 | 2, 170 | 784 | 23 84 | 137 1 
11, 002 7, 818 2, 151 791 | 19 | 83 139 1 

11, 227 7, 962 2, 231 | 799 | 15 | 81 139 () 
ae oon > 340 | 806 11 | 78 141 1 

, 5 . 813 7 77 138 6 

11, 680 8, 204 2, 348 | 820 | 4 | 76 i3| 
11, 826 8, 437 2, 341 828 | 2 77 | 140 l 
11, 930 8, 540 2, 334 | 837 | 0 78 | 140 1 
12, 051 8, 600 2. 386 845 | 0 78 | 141 1 











1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial income, net rents, and 
royalties; and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 
to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, and Government portion of payments to 
dependents of members of the armed forces. 

3 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, and CCC. Excludes 
earnings of — employed on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in compensation of employees. 

4 Payments to recipients under 3 special public assistance programs and 


general assistance, value of food stamps issued by Food Distribution Ad. 
ministration under food stamp plan, and subsistence payments certified by 
Farm Security Administration. 

$ Payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, work- 
men’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railroad un- 
employment insurance. 

6 Less than $500,000. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by month, August 
1942-August 1943 : 


{In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 6, 1943] 



























































Retirement, disability, and survivor beneficiaries | 
pomrene ee ae - Unemptovwens 
‘ Separated! nsurance 
tt Ag eee ob aay Survivor beneficiaries | employ- | beneficiaries 
ees re- 
at ei = -— i  Sreeeeeine 
Year and month Monthly | Lump-sum § | — 

Ye State un- 
Social on | Civil | Veter- | l | Pn employ- mena 
Secu- | Retire. | Servicejans Ad-| gooigi | Rail | Veter. | social | Bk | civil | Veter- | Comis- mens loyment 

rity Comis-| minis- | & road lg roa estat : com pen- 
Actt | Ment | Sion’ |trations| 5° | Retire- |928 Ad-| Secu- | potire. | Service ans Ad-| sion * ¢ nsurance 

Act? rity ment minis- | rity ment | Comis-| minis- | Act 
Act § tration’) Act : | sion | tration 
Act 6 Act | 

333.2 153.8 70.9 | 623.5 | 226.7 3.8 | 318.5 6.9 1.3 | 0.8 3.3 4. 543.0 4.6 
341.2) 154.3 71.4 | 623.1 | 236.1 3.8 | 315.5 10.8 1.1 7 3.5 6.3 422.7 4.3 
345.4 154. 5 71.7 623. 6 242.5 3.8 315.8 8.8 1.0 Pe 3.4 7.7 310.4 3.9 
346. 6 154.7 72.2 624.0 247.8 3.8 316.1 7.9 1.0 se 3.2 8.9 221.5 3.3 
351.8 | 154.9 72.7 | 624.1 | 255.1 3.8] 315.9 9.7 1.2 .6 3.3 7.3 192. 6 3.3 
358. 4 154.9 72.8 622.8 262.3 3.8 311.5 9.8 1.0 7 3.7 10.0 226.8 4.0 
364. 6 155. 4 73.4 622.0 269.7 3.9 311.2 10.2 1.3 oe 3.7 9.3 208. 6 3.5 
369.9 | 155.4 73.7 | 621.0} 279.2 3.9 | 311.9 11.9 1.2 .8 44 14.8 181.5 26 
375.1 155. 6 74.0 620. 8 288. 2 3.9 312. 2 11.8 1.4 1.0 4.1 13.1 131.2 1.9 
380.6 | 155.6 74.4 | 621.9 | 297.2 3.9 |} 313.4 11.9 1.6 9 3.8 13.0 119.5 1.0 
383.9 | 156.0 74.8 | 6230; 302.9 4.0] 314.8 10.0 1.4 9} 3.8 12.2 100.3 7 
390.7 | 156.3 74.7 | 624.8 | 307.0 4.0} 313.1 10.2 1.4 9 | 3.7 20.9 90. 6 5 
393. 9 157.1 75.1 627.0 312.4 4.1 313.9 10.2 1.3 .8 | 3.2 22.3 88.8 al 

















1 Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom benefits 
were certified. 

2? Annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of month; includes disability 
annuitants. 

3 See table 3, footnote 5. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under 
joint and survivor elections. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annuities 
= oy reemployed under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 

4, 1942. 

4 Veterans receiving pensions and ompemee. 

5’ Widows, parents, and children for whom benefits were certified. 

¢ Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on 
roll as of 20th of month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit 
annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit 
annuity are counted as 1. 
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7 Widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on whose account pay- 
ments were made during month. 

8 For Social Security Act, deceased wage earners whose survivors received 
payments under either the 1935 or 1939 act; for Railroad Retirement Act, 
deceased wage earners whose survivors received payments certified in month 
ended on 20th calendar day; for Civil Service Commission, employees who 
died before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose 
survivors received payments; for Veterans Administration, survivors or other 
persons entitled to reimbursement for expenditures in connection with burial 

* of deceased veterans. 

® See table 3, footnote 5 for programs covered. 

10 Represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. 

1! Represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unemploy- 
ment in a 14-day registration period. 
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Social insurance and related payments of $141 ments under ihe retirement, disability, and sur- 
million were up slightly from the July level but vivor programs, causing a drop of almost $7 
were 7.2 percent below payments of a year ago. _ million in total payments from April to August. 

Payments of $76.1 million under the selected Monthly retirement and disability payments 
social insurance and related programs shown in under all four programs were up slightly from 

table 3 were 20 percent below payments for July levels; compared with a year ago, payments 
i August 1942. For the past 4 months, total pay- = under the Social Security Act have increased 20 
H ments under these programs have maintained a percent while increases under the other programs 
, fairly even level as decreases in unemployment ranged from 2 to 6 percent. 
, insurance have been offset by increases in retire- Under the three programs making monthly 
i ment, survivor, and disability payments. This payments to survivors, payments totaling $14.4 
i situation is in marked contrast to that for the million were $1.4 million above payments of last 
same period of last year, when the sharp declines August with the largest share of the increase 
: in unemployment insurance payments exceeded occurring under the Social Security Act. 
considerably the relatively small growth in pay- Lump-sum payments under all four programs 
1 
1 ° 
1 Table 3.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, by speci riod, 1936-43! 
za Ly prog YY spec pe 
d- [In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 6, 1943] 
yy 
ad | Retirement, disability, and survivor payments 
: } ae Ve Re- Unemployment a. 
, | | ance paymen’ 
| Monthly retirement and disa- oe funds 
“ bility payments 2 Survivor payments under 
| | Speer es piel aa ee AP Civil 
¥ | Monthl L ‘on 
Calendar year Monthly ump-sum om- " 
— month Total | | ae mission| L.-J = 
st Total | social] Rell: | civ | veter- | Civit |veter- | Honecs ploy- | Unem- 
| Secu- | Retire | Service| ans Ad-| goojg)| Rail- | Veter- | cocig)| Rall- | cory. | ans leaving| Total | ™ent ploy- 
| rity | ment om- | minis- | Secu- road | 80S | geey. | F084 | “icg Ad» | aerv- com- | ment 
| Act? | | mission! tration®| ~~~ | Retire-| Admin- ‘y |Retire- 5 Insur- 
| Act * Hef ment | istra- Sy, ment —. — ice tion | ance 
Act ¢ m ra- 
. | | Act ‘| tion § Act *| jon é| tion 1° laws "| Act 2 
| | | 
—| aa | 
1996....... | $461, 760|$458, 765|.......| $683] $51, 630) $299, 001)... $2| $09, 992) ......_|....... $4,062} $3,395} $2,864) $131 
=I -| 505, 143) 499, 532) ...... 40, 001 53, 694) 299, 660_.....- 444! 96,370) $1,278/.......| 4,401] 3,684 3,479} 2, 132 
1938... .. -| 972,926) 575, 814 .--| 96,766) 56,118} 301, 277) ; 1, 383; 101, 492) 10, 478 $291; 4,604) 3,405 3, 326 393, 786 
+a ...1|1, 046, 006) 608, 095 ..| 107,282} 58,331) 307, 512 : 1, 451) 109, 192) 13,896) 1,926) 4,952) 3,553 2, 846/435, 065 
— a -|1, 191, 908) 654, 042\$21,075) 114, 166) 62,019| 317,851) $7,784) 1,448) 105,696) 11,736) 2,497) 5,810) 3, 960) 3, 277/534, 
.|— lU—>oKXm- -----|1, 090, 102) 726,631) 55,141| 119,913) 64,933! 320, 561; 25,454) 1, 559) 111, 799) 13,328; 3,421) 6,170) 4,352 4, 615/358, 856 
4 re) 780, 364) 80, 304) 122, 806) 68,115) 325, 265) 41,702} 1,603) 111,193) 15,034; 4,114) 6,108) 4,120 6, 357|350, 353 
- 1942 | | | | | 
nt } 
ce August.......- sf 94,605) 65,685) 6, 873| 10, 262 5,743) 27.491) 3, 569 139, 9,256 957) 389 690 316 445) 28,475) 28, 252 
September... . 89,644) 66,507; 7,141) 10, 257 5,772| 27,362) 3, 805) 137) 9, 248| 1, 529 299) 612 345 536} 22,601) 22, 395: 206 
October......... 84,457; 66,813) 7,175) 10,308 5, 802 27,517) 3, 863) 134; 9Q, 486 1, 239) 349 609 331 558| 17,086) 16, 
November... .. 78, 801; 66,425) 7,191) 10,326} 5,820) 27,350) 3,921; 135) 9,372) 1,104) 344 553} 309 645) 11,731) 11, 574 157 
= December. . ..... 79, 567; 67,333; 7,338, 10,402 5, 858) 27,493) 4,082) 137 9,432) 1, 362) 413 489 327 621) 11,713) 11, 
6 | | 
wo | | | | Lh ea 
1 January......... 80,392, 67,307, 7,464! 10,302} 5,913) 27,310 4,171] 135; 9,423) 1,305) 313] 538] 343] += 701) 12,384] 12,1821 202 
3 February. 79, 208; 67,762, 7,623) 10,364 5, 941 27, 293 4, 308) 138; 9,332) 1,453 421) 547 342 408} 11,038) 10, 878! 160 
, March... .. 80, 532| 68, 77 7,781; 10,386 5, 968 7,416} 4,492) 140} 9,445) 1,672! 414) 627 435, 870} 10,886! 10,744 142 
0 April... 77,138 68,882 7,871) 10, 106, 5, 985 27,410; 4,615 128; 9,530) 1,635) 517) 668 417 781| 7,475) 7,369 106 
15 | 76,515 69,171, 7,976) 10,114) 6,022; 27,449) 4,735 128; 9,549 1, 665) 565 601 367 907| 6,437 6, 383 54 
6 June. 75,815 69,253) 8,004) 10,432) 6,067) 27,456) 4,77 143; 9,480 1, 398) 513 629; 361 571) 5,991 5, 950 41 
9 RS 76,099, 69,687 8,193 10,447, 6,087} 27,820) 4,824) 143} 9,309) 1,418) 517) 578) 351 817| 5,505) 5, 564 31 
0 as 76,108 69,988 8,262 10, 565 6,095; ™ 27,918 4,912) es 39,333 1,416 470| ose 8 304 886; 5, 234 5, 191 43 
7 : : 
. _' Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administra- tered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include 
ae tion. Payments under Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (in- accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 
y- cluding retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemploy- 1936-39 estimated on basis of fiscal-year data. 
ment Insurance Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service ¢ Veterans’ pensions and compensation payments. 
ed Commission and Veterans Administration are disbursements minus cancela- ? Represents widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 
et tions; State unemployment insurance payments are checks issued by State Partly estimated. 
th agencies. § Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 
be ?Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits * Represents a with respect to deaths of covered workers 
hows under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and dis- under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period Janu 1937-August 
net ability payments to veterans. 1939, payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are 
ial Represents 7 and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary not survivor payments. 
beneficiaries. Partly estimated. ‘© Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 
‘Amounts certified, minus cancelations. Monthly payments to survivors 1! Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly figures 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month unadjusted. 
ny: death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 12 1942 annual figures adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of over- 
‘Represents principally payments from civil-service retirement and dis- payments; monthly figures unadjusted. 
ability fund but includes also payments from Canal Zone retirement and 8 Preliminary estimate. 
disability fund and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund adminis- 
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were less than such payments in July, but those 
under the Railroad Retirement and Social Security 
Acts were considerably above levels of a year ago. 

State unemployment insurance payments 
amounted to $5.2 million, 82 percent below pay- 
ments of last August. With the exception of 
Kansas, which showed a 3.3-percent increase from 
last year, payments in all States have declined 


Financial and 
Receipts 


Federal social security taxes received during 
July and August—$341 million—were 25 percent 
above the total for the same 2 months of 1942 
(table 2). Despite this large increase, these collec- 
tions accounted for only 6.7 percent of total 
' Federal receipts, a considerably smaller propor- 
tion than the 17 percent reached in the first 2 
months of the fiscal year 1942-43. Total Federal 
receipts during July and August were almost 
$3.5 billion above receipts for the same 2 months 
last year. More than $2.8 billion, 56 percent of 
all July and August receipts, consisted of income- 
tax collections including amounts withheld from 
salaries and wages and remitted to the Treasury 
by employers under the Current Tax Payment 
Act of 1943. Income-tax collections totaled more 
than six times the amount collected in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942-43. 


Collections of $287 million under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act in August repre- 
sented a new monthly high and exceeded August 
1942 collections by 35 percent. Collections in 
July and August combined amounted to $330 
million—more than in any previous full quarter. 
These contributions were based mainly on wages 
and salaries paid during the April-June quarter; 
during that period the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
unadjusted index of weekly wages in manufactur- 
ing industries rose from the March level of 304.5 to 
317.3 in June. 


August receipts under the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act were $8.1 million. Total receipts 
under this act during the first 8 months of the 
present calendar year were nearly 18 percent 
above those in the entire calendar year 1942. 
The $197.5 million of State unemployment 
contributions collected in August raised such 
contributions for the first 2 months of the quarter 
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sharply ; the decreases ranged from 37 to 96 percent, 

Payments amounting to $67.2 million were made 
under the retirement, disability, and surviyo, 
programs to 1.9 million recipients of monthly 
benefits, and lump-sum payments amounting to 
$2.8 million were made to 15,500 individuals, 
Unemployment insurance payments totaling $52 
million were made to about 89,500 beneficiaries, 


Economie Data 


to $344.5 million, an amount larger than collec. 
tions in any previous full quarter. 

Quarterly averages for three major economic 
indexes and Federal insurance contributions based 
on wages paid are shown in table 1. The index of 
industrial production rose 3 percent from the first 
to the second quarter of 1943, the index of the 
number of wage earners rose less than 1 percent, 
while the index of weekly wages increased 5 
percent. July and August receipts, based on 
April-June taxable wages, indicated that Federal 
insurance contributions would show a rise of 
approximately 7 percent from the second to the 
third quarter of 1943. 

Industrial activity as a whole remained at the 


Table 1.—Average indexes of industrial production, 
wage earners, weekly wages, and Federal insurance 
contributions, by quarter, 1939-August 1943 























Federal 
Index of | Index of Index of | insurance 
Year and quarter | industrial wage weekly contribu- 
\production') earners ? wages? tions (in 
1939 
First___ 99 95.3 93.7 $133.3 
Second 100 96. 4 94.4 139.5 
Third 109 100.8 99.3 141.8 
Fourth __- 125 107.6 112.7 153.1 
1940 
ae 114 104. 0 107.5 148.6 
Second _. 117 102. 4 106.4 161.2 
Third 125 107.7 114.6 164.7 
Fourth___-. 136 116.1 129. 5 162.8 
1941 
First __ 140 119.9 139.6 170.9 
Second 153 128.8 160.7 192.2 
Third__. 163 138. 4 178.5 207.7 
Fourth 166 141.4 191.3 218.5 
. 1942 
First 167 | 142.1 208. 0 222.8 
Second 175 148. 1 228. 2 246.7 
Third 186 156.7 253. 1 264.5 
Fourth 195 162. 4 279.7 278.5 
1943 
First ad 197 166. 3 297.6 276.7 
Second 203 167.9 313. 5 310. 
Third (2 months) (3) (3) (3) 330. 2 
1 Based on unadjusted monthly index of Federal Reserve Board; 1935-30 
00 


‘Based on unadjusted monthly index of U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistic 
1939 = 100. 
‘Not available. 
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same high level in August as in July. The 
Federal Reserve Board unadjusted index of 
industrial production increased 2 points in August; 
the seasonally adjusted index stood at 203 for 
both months. Production of durable manu- 
factures increased while the production of non- 
durable goods declined. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics unadjusted index of wage earners rose 
from 169.6 to 169.9. 


Expenditures 


Federal expenditures of $15,054 million during 
July and August (table 2) were more than 40 
percent above the total for the corresponding 
months of 1942. Expenditures under the Social 
Security Act and the Railroad Retirement Board, 
including net appropriations to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, accounted for only 
4.0 percent of the 2-month total; a year earlier 


Table 2.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-43 


{In millions 










































































General and special accounts Public debt 
7 : _ ieee. y | 
weeetsind Ln seinen Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government | 
i US a aoe | 
| | Under the 
| Under the Social) _ Railroad | — 
| Security Act | Retirement eounte 
| ’ 
Board ° etc.,6 |Change Old-age 
Rail- | | anes capers | Excess excess in and Unem- Rail- 
Period } | ’ | } jreceipts ; survi- road 
| road Net } (+) or receipts|general VOrs ploy- retire-| All 
| conta | Fetire- | | | appro- | | I. 4+) or| fund | Total ment 
Social | | ; } jexpendi- : insur- ment | other 
secu- | ment | all di priations | | am | tures expendi-| balance ance trust ace 
Total!) * | and | /Total!) ~ | and | Trans-| ; tures fund 
| rity lasnoemnel other | | minis- | ansfers) Ad- | fers to other | (—) (-) trust count 
taxes *) dloy- | | trative | +4 old- |minis- railroad fund 
ment | I ed ase and|trative| retire- 
taxes ? | ami | survi- | ex- | ment 
& to | ,VOrs |penses| ac- 
| | States | “ines | | unt | | 
| trust | 
fund | 
Fiscal year: | 
a $5, 204) 252; (7) $5, 042) $8, 442) $183} $265) on $7, 993; —$3, 149) +$374| —$128)/$36,425) $267) $312)_...._- $35, 846 
1937-38 6, 242) 604; $150) 5,488) 7,626) 291) 387) 3; $146) 6,799) —1, 384) + —338)| 37, 165 662 872 $66} 35, 565 
woo | fey SI Sey tae se Saal Saale tie eas eal al lace 
1 ' : ‘ 712 126; 5,087) 9, 537 379) 539) | —3, 612 _ . ° 
1940-41... .. 8, 269 788) 144) 7,337) 13,372 447) 661| 7 124} 12, 133 +53 —148 +742) 48,961; 2,381; 2,273 74| 44, 233 
1941-42... .._. 13, 668; 1,016) 178, 12,474) 33, 265 501) 869) 10 141} 31, 744)/—19, 508) —3, 506 +358| 72,422) 3,202) 3,1 65, 989 
em Ao aaa 23, 385) + 1, 289) 219) meas 79, 282 504) 1, -_ 8 215) 77, 452|—55, 897; —1, 861) +6, 515)136, 696) 4,237) 4,367 178)127, 914 
2monthse : } | | 
August 1941__| 1,009 214) 7} 788; 3,327 102| 200 2 46, 2,977) —2,318 +598 +240) 50,921] 2,361} 2,479 1 45, 979 
August 1942._| 1, 591 272) 13) 1,306) 10,632 120) 257 2) 113) 10,140) —9, 042 —58 +163} 81,685) 3,197) 3, 184| 74, 952 
August 1943_.| 5,053 341) 16) 4,696) 15, 054 111) 325) 1) 161) 14, 456) —10, 001 —504| —3, 143)/144,050) 4,224) 4,708 321/134, 806 
| | ! j 
1942 | | | | | 
| 
es 7 220) 12) 565) 5, 425 41| 200) ae 5,174) —4, 628 —54 —134) 81,685) 3,197) 3,352) 184) 74, 952 
— Se 2, 528 4) 39) 2,485) 5,932 21) 1) I) -----53 5, 909) —3, 404 —245 ae 2 on O08 += > er an oe oe 
Ee 648 47 1 600) 5,979 63) 41) 1) 5,840) —5, 331 —496 , 403) 
November. ___- 830 240! 8) saa 6, 591 39| 229| i “wiles 6, 322} —5,761| +736) —1,814) 96,116) 3,393) 3, 588 185] 88, 950 
mber_..._. 2, 702 4 45; 2,653) 6,501 33 1 Bivsweaite 6, 465) —3,799) —794| +7,461/108,170) 3,655) 3, 687 174} 100, 654 
a | | | 
January. seit R24 51 1| 772; 6,408 56 35) 1| 34| 6,282) —5,584] —135) —2,819/111, 069 3, 645 amg 197 108, 510 
ebruary ...... 1, 190 336) 8 $46) 6,354 25 235) 1)_......| 6,093) —5, 164 —122) —2, 331/114, 024 , 632 
March. ....... 5, 207 6) 44) 5,157) 7,355 37 1} | 7,316| —2, 147 —549; —1, 213)115, 507} 3,893) 3,992 176) 107, 446 
Pibscieses 1, 555 47) 3} 1,505) 7,507 59 41 1) 35| 7,371) —5, 952 +48) +8, 438,129,849) 3,880) 4,016 200) 121, 753 
es 1, 742 276) 6} 1, 460) 7, 697 37] a a Pee 7, 398) —5, 955 —39 +70) 135, 913) 3,880) 4, 285 189/127, 559 
SE 4, 569 6) 51| 4,512) 8,327 15) (’) BSE 8,311} —3, 758 —206| —3, 180) 136, 696) 4,237) 4,367 178/127, 914 
PY..........., £008) 47) 1} 2,000) 7,153 58} 41 (7) 161; 6,893) —5, 105 —635 —912,141, 524) 4,224) 4,405 332/132, 
August . 3, 005 295 15| 2,695 7,901 st 284) = (7) ...-| 7,565) —4,896; +131) —2, a51/146, O88 4,224) 4,708 321/134, 806 
| | | 








' Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of 
pare and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
nsurance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for administrative 
expenses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison 
with previous periods. 

? Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

J Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
yt under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 3, foot- 
ft. ate cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retire 

en 
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5 Excludes funds for disease and sanitation investigations of Public Health 
Service; prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes grants to States for employment service 
administration under Wagner-Peyser Act. Such grants are included in 
“all other”; from Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures 
for operation of employment services in the States. Also excludes adminis- 
trative expenses incurred by Treas prior to July 1940 in administration 
of title II of Social Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 
Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act, July 1940- 
December 1941. 

* Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 3.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-43 
[In thousands] 




















Old-age 
and survivors Unemployment insurance 
insurance 
Period Taxes on State Railroad 
——— e| carriers | unem- ee unem- 
eontribu- and their | ployment ployment ployment 
tions: | ¢™Ploy- | contribu- |"; .\,54 | imsurance 
ees ? tions 3 contribu- 
tions § 
Cumulative 
through August 
hc nicnn nia $4, 890, 682 | $912, 595 |$6, 235, 430 |*$743, 505 | $306, 162 
Fiscal year: 
eS 194, 346 345 (7)  ) =a 
SET 514, 406 150, 132 (7)  . ) ee 
SE 530, 358 109, 257 803, 007 OS Ee 
1939-40_........... 604, 694 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 49, 167 
ES, 690, 555 136, 942 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 
| SES 895, 619 170,012 | 1,093, 901 119, 944 84, 738 
RS 1, 130,495 | 208,795 | 1, 215, 201 158, 361 102, 710 
2 months ended: 
August 1941_______ 204, 340 6, 509 254, 029 9, 711 623 
August 1942_.______ 261, 056 12, 432 267, 323 11, 295 1, 686 
—---- 330, 209 16, 146 344, 452 11, 277 1,385 
2a eae 211, 685 11, 455 132, 780 8, 452 1, 600 
September____.____- 3, 435 36, 491 6, 291 882 22, 448 
_.. aaa 43, 949 1, 126 143, 232 2, 619 106 
November. _____.__- 231,075 8, 183 153, 166 8, 689 940 
we - Ses 3, 517 42, 848 12, 249 950 24, 566 
ee 37,117 1, 075 128, 366 13, 606 64 
February___....___- 236, 743 7, 387 173, 586 99, 042 1, 271 
March Rcelaieh iedinhideceibticbeabenad 2, 858 41, 766 4, 485 3, 243 25, 201 
| Ee CE 43, 407 2, 971 147, 548 3, 260 94 
«JESS eee 264, 568 5, 897 168, 030 11, 653 47 
trie 2, 769 48, 618 8, 585 3, 121 25, 864 
«See 43, 584 1,119 146, 939 3, 226 69 
CS 286, 625 15, 027 197, 513 8,051 1, 316 











1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

2? Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. Data include contributions based on wages from railroad industry 
og he July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 

. i 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employersonly. Amounts paid into 
State unemployment funds not included. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ 
from figures in table 2, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in general 
and special accounts of Treasury. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

7 Not available. 


the proportion was 4.6 percent. Administrative 
expenses and grants to States under the Social 
Security Act for the 2 months were 7.7 percent 
less than in the same period of last year (table 4). 

Total Federal expenditures, including those 
from trust accounts, exceeded total receipts in 
July and August by $10,505 million. This excess 
occasioned a rise from June 30 to August 31 of 
$7,363 million in the public debt, and a decrease of 
$3,143 million in the general fund balance. Only 
4.5 percent of the increase in issues outstanding 
was absorbed by the two social security trust 
funds. As of August 31, combined investments 
of the two funds totaled $8,932 million, comprising 
6.3 percent of the interest-bearing public debt. 
The computed rate of interest on this debt, con- 
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tinuing its decline, was 1.964 percent at the end 
of August. Special obligations issued to the 
social security trust funds in September, therefore, 
were required to bear a rate of interest of 1% 
percent, as in the preceding month. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Assets of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund increased $270 million in August, 
reflecting the large amount of contributions 
appropriated and credited to the fund account 
(table 5). Benefit checks cashed during August 
totaled $13.9 million, $242,000 more than in July, 


Table 4.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1942-441 


{In thousands] 





Fiscal year 1942-43 Fiscal year 1943-44 





| 
| expe 
| Appro- | Expend- | | Expend- 


Item 
pria- | itures —_— itures 
tions? | through | tiongs | through 
| August * August 
ee ee wes I bw tam 


Total _- 


| : 
| $544, 688 | $119,916 | $481, 138 | $110, 644 


Administrative expenses | 27,128 | se 5,363 | 24,610 | 5, 20 
SS es 


Federal Security Agency, So- | 





cial Security Board 26,642} 4,171 | 24,000) 3,999 
Department of Labor, Chil- | 
57 360 rH 
Department of Commerce, | | 
Bureau of the Census 50 
Department of the Treasury 5 ( 1, 062 (*) 1, 178 


110 74 | 250 
6) 
Grants to States 


517,560 | 114,552 | 456,528 | 105,405 


| 
| 
| 
dren’s Bureau 376 
| 
} 
! 


Federal Security Agency 506,360 | 113,244 | 445,328 | 103,516 
| : 


| 495,360} 110,000 | 434,328 | 100, 246 





Social Security Board... 


Old-age assistance__. 329, 000 73,154 | 325,000 73, 926 
Aid to dependent children_| 78, 000 18,379 | 65,000 13, 549 
Aid to the blind 8, 710 2, 064 9, 000 2, 160 


tion administration . - 


! 
79,650 | 716,403 | 35,328] 710,611 
Public Health Service: | | 


| 
Unemployment compensa- | 

| 

| 

j | 

| 

| 





Public health work - . - 11,000} 3,244) 11,000 3, 271 
Department of Labor, Chil- | } | 
dren’s Bureau ..-. | 1,200} 1,308] 11, 200 1, 889 
Maternal and child health | | 
services 5, 820 429} 5,8 1,049 
Services for crippled children _ | 3, 870 | §22 3, 870 518 
Child welfare services. 1, 510 358 | 1,510 322 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Securi- 
ty Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expend- 
itures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See footnote7. 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available. 

7 Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, ineludes grants certified by the Social Security Board 
to States for employment service administration to meet requirements of 
unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. From 
Jan. 1 through Nov. 30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of 
employment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily Stale 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Since there were no transactions in Government 
securities on behalf of the fund in August, invest- 
ments remained at $4,224 million with an average 
interest rate of 2.260 percent. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


Assets of the railroad retirement account at the 
beginning of August totaled $447 million, to 
which interest on investments added $46,000. 
Benefit payments of $11.1 million, on the basis 
of checks actually cashed, made necessary the sale 
of $11.0 million in Treasury notes. At the end of 
August, the assets of the account stood at $436 
million, $321 million invested in Treasury notes 
and $115 million placed to the credit of the appro- 
priation account and the disbursing officer. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Deposits to State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund during August amounted to $300 
million—the largest monthly total on record (table 
7). The deposits of $343 million in July and 
August, consisting primarily of collections with 
respect to employment in April, May, and June, 


were 10 percent larger than deposits in the first 
2 months of the previous quarter. States with- 
drew $5.1 million for unemployment benefits in 
August, approximately $900,000 more than in the 
previous month. The balances in the State ac- 
counts at the end of the month aggregated 7 per- 
cent more than at the end of July and 40 percent 
more than at the end of August 1942. 

Deposits in the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account during August amounted to $1.2 
million. In addition, $11.7 million was trans- 
ferred from the railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund to the insurance account; 
cumulative transfers of this type totaled $29.1 
million as of August 31. 

Assets of the unemployment trust fund increased 
$307 million during August, raising the total to 
$4,719 million as of the end of the month. New 
securities totaling $303 million which were ac- 
quired during the month consisted entirely of 1%- 
percent special certificates of indebtedness. Total 
investments held by the fund on August 31 
amounted to $4,708 million, on which the average 
interest rate was 1.890 percent. 


Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 


{In thousands] 





Receipts 
Period | Transfers and | | 








eer) | Interest Benefit 
appropriations} yeoeived* | payments 
| | 

Cumulative through August | | 

1943. _. " daeda | $4, 749, 464 $301, 490 $386, 689 
Fiscal year: 

1936-37 _ ... .. ideumiin 265, 000 2, 262 27 

OER sal 387, 000 15, 412 | 5, 404 

dana ten ; j 503, 000 26, 951 13, 892 | 

reas tied 550, 000 42, 489 15, 805 

1940-41. _...... ay 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 

1941-42. _ .. 895, 619 71, 007 110, 281 | 

1942-43 ‘ esas ech i 1, 130, 495 87, 403 | 149, 304 
2 months ended: | 

_ 204, 340 49 | 15, 371 

August 1942. _... 261, 056 97 | 22, 013 

August 1043 ewes | 330, 209 8 | 27, 634 | 

1942 
Ee } 211, 685 79 | 11, 024 
September... .__. PTY 3, 435 | 690 | 11, 758 
PE — wal 43, 049 | 100 | 11, 924 
November ERAS 231, 075 | 115 11, 882 
December | 3, 517 836 12,012 
1943 

January ee 37, 117 | 164 | 12, 386 
February 236, 743 | 244 12, 548 
March 2, 858 | 046 | 13, 605 
April 43, 407 | 306 13, 547 

ay. SR Baa cacaves { 13, 721 
2, 769 | 83, 907 13, 909 
July. 43, 584 | 8 | 13, 696 
August 286, 625 ESOS 13, 938 


| 
Expenditures 























Assets 
Reimburse- Net total of Cash with Credit of 
ment for Treasury notes disbursing fund account Ta 
administrative and bonds officer at at end of period 

expenses acquired ¢ end of period period 5 
$99, 032 8 $4, 223, 834 $23, 845 $317, 554 $4, 565, 234 
267, 100 7 267, 235 
es 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
oibihiity ume 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 
26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
26, 766 821, 034 20; 384 5, 176 3, 227, 194 
27, 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 
| 4, 403 — 20, 000 15, 400 206, 231 2, 582, 231 
} 4, 524 § —4, 839 28, 359 236, 657 3, 461, 811 
5, 645 —13, 000 23, 845 317, 554 4, 565, 234 
2, 262 6 5, 161 28, 359 236, 657 3, 461, 811 
2, 262 218, 300 31, 463 5, 358 3, 451, 915 
2, 526 —12, 000 31, 487 46, 932 3, 481, 514 
2, 526 —10, 000 29, 480 275, 720 3, 698, 296 
2, 526 262, 339 27, 382 5, 294 3, 688, 110 
| 1, 809 —10, 000 24, 987 40, 775 3, 711, 197 
1, 809 — 13, 000 25, 434 275, 958 3, 933, 827 
| 1, 809 260, 600 24, 793 4, 389 3, 922, 216 
2, 566 — 13, 000 24, 238 45, 543 3, 949, 815 
| TEI Eissccocvecosigiaiatiailiin 24, 509 293, 552 4, 198, 096 
2, 566 356, 800 24, 495 6, 966 4, 268, 296 
| 2, 823 —13, 000 23, 792 47,743 4, 295, 369 
| Raisosewl 23, 845 317, 554 4, 565, 234 





' Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected 
under Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

? Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 

? Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
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4 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed. 
§ Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
* Includes $161,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 6.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-43 






































> ames = 


{In thousands] 
| Receipts Assets at end of period 
, Transfers — 
rom appro- enefit 
Period | aes on ie priation to payments ! a To credit To credit of 
0 trust fun of ap ursing Total 
teeeemes received —_ priat A wee 3 officer 
Cumulative through August 1943...._____ | 3 $1, 116, 871 $17, 405 | $1, 134,276 | $1,014,871 | $698,759 | $321, 000 | $102,049 | $12,468 | $435, gir 
Penengh Juno fe 146, 500 1,411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 
EE 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 094 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 82, 740 
EE SESS. es eee 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
a ; | 113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87.033 
——-- inpiomd | 140, 850 3, 143 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 597 11, 686 104, 789 
214, 801 5,777 220, 578 214, 801 130, 465 178, 000 4, 120 12, 776 194, 896 
ipa (through August) __ es 262, 720 56 262, 776 160, 720 22, 154 321, 000 102, 049 2, 468 435, 617 
1942 
| es (ee re ees | 46 |, eee 10, 721 184, 000 113, 289 813 298, 102 
ES rare Pee ees 73 Mi acadasnashinn 10, 718 173, 000 102, 328 12, 130 287, 458 
aS ERE a ays 92 92 33, 500 10, 805 196, 000 68, 851 11, 895 276, 745 
TE 129 | See 10, 703 | 185, 000 68, 850 12, 322 266, 172 
ELE SiN | | 157 | eee 10, 763 174, 000 68, 868 12, 697 255, 566 
1943 | 
eee eee eee 184 184 34, 000 | 10, 816 197, 000 34, 890 13, 044 244, 034 
| MEG ire? Sa | 193 | ees 10, 837 | 187, 000 34, 900 12, 391 234, 201 
| Sa See 238 | =e aa 11, 089 176, 000 34, 044 12, 495 2238, 440 
= 8 TE nee een manE Nn. | 241 241 34, 700 11, 073 200, 000 248 12, 360 212, 607 
I ae a a decewuumememain 292 292 ‘Gainieicalahie 11, 045 189, 000 302 12, 552 201, 854 
Ae aaa as 4,117 Co ) 11, 076 178, 000 | 4, 120 12, 776 194, 896 
a ae ees 262, 720 10 262, 730 160, 720 | 11, 078 | 332, 000 | 102, 052 12, 495 446, 548 
EE AS ee rae es |  )( 11, 077 321, 000 102, 049 12, 468 | 435, 517 








1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 

2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments 

* Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior 


service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
workers prior to 1937. 


Source: Daily Statement ofthe U. S. Treasury. 


Table 7.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-43 ' 












































‘ {In thousands] 
| Net total | tiie | ie | State ecsounts Railroad ee insurance 
| Total | of Treas: | pended a ae ; 7 
Period | pet a —,| interest | | = l we! J 
: t end of jat end o | Balance Jenefit) Balance 
period | bonds ac- | ® 2| | Interest | With- it af 1D its |Interest|" aw. . 
quired period | period a ee drawals * | ss ( | Deposits [etedited| conte | “period $ 
} | | | | 
| 
Cumulative through August | | | | 
I : $4, 719, 315 |$4, 708,000 | $11,315 |_....__-- |$6, 278, 372 |$265, 815 les 101, 711 |$4, 336,575 | $275, 551 | $15, 545) $43, 340) 
Fiscal year 
I aot once ones 312, 389 293, 386 _) =a 291, 703 2, 737 | 1,000 | 312,389 |.. - — 
ES a a 884, 247 559. 705 12, 247 |. 747, 660 15, 172 190,975 | 884,247 |...-- ‘ 
he EAS 1, 280, 539 395, 000 5 811, 251 26, 837 | 441,795 | 1, 280, 539 = : i 
ae 1, 724, 862 443, 000 . jae 859, 864 7,524 | 484,764 | 1, 693, 164 44, 249 202 | 14, 552 
a 2, 283, 658 563, 000 10, 658 892, 023 45, 893 537, 343 | 2,093, 737 61, 347 3,059 | 17, 784 
a 3, 150, 103 866, 000 Sf 7 = 1, 095, 991 61, 998 368,070 | 2, 883, 654 76, 266 5, 424 9, 072 
1942-43__....................-| 4,372, 460 | 1, 228,000 | eee 1, 217, 686 75, 563 174, 334 | 4, 002, 569 92, 441 6, 861 1, 834 
2 months ended: | 
Sa 2, 488, 016 206, 000 9, 016 $7 253, 808 |_....- | 53, 164 | 2, 294, 470 == 853 
Seas , 364,170 | § 213, 159 12, 010 6 267, 790 |__-- 60, 848 | 3, 090, 596 1, 518 372 
August 1943 ”"—_amas 4, 719, 315 341, 000 11, 315 ‘ gd 9,331 | 4,336, 575 Ji ee 97 
1942 | | 
a 3, 364,170 | 5 190, 159 12, 010 6 i) A ; 29,798 | 3,090, 506 J — 185 
~ “i aaeSeare 3, 370, 417 7, 000 CF EEE 4. | 46 | 22,519 | 3,076, 843 20, 203 10 207 
SS 3, 404, 682 38, 000 7, 523 20 | | 15, 466 | 3, 111, 190 95 |... ‘i 197 
i SS asaees 3, 635, 512 191,000 | 47, 353 20 | 241, 689 |-- | 11, 548 | 3,341, 331 846 |___. 158 
December--___- ponecene nnn one 3, 698, ‘ Te) 12,929 | 34,754 | 10,300 | 3, 378, 714 22,110 | 3, 164 141 
194 
| SE eee 3, 726, 317 30, 000 9, 317 . 39, 972 | ; | 11, 530 | 3, 407, 156 | eae 190 
Set oF 253, 000 7, 252 261, 206 |. 11, 243 | 3, 657, 119 1, 144 | 173 
TREES 4, 000, 027 22, 000 8, 027 11, 209 |. | 10,955 | 3,657,373 | 22,681 |----_.. 160 
| Ea 4, 027, 054 6 24. 021 i | ae 34, 839 | } 7, 780 | 3, 684, 432 86 -| 118 342, 618 
a 4, 298, 319 269, 000 13, 299 276, 672 |_- } 5, 758 | 3, 955, 346 423 | | 71 342, 970 
SS Sees 4, 372, 460 81, 979 | 5, 460 |_....- 12,848 | 40, 763 6, 388 | 4,002, 569 23,278 | 3, 687 47 369, 888 
1 3 Ee a 4, 411, 878 38, 000 | 3 See 43, 628 |... --| 4,207 | 4,041, 990 62 a 65 369, 885 
3 es | 4,719,315 | 303,000} 11,315 |..-....-.| 299, 709 |__. 5, 124 | 4,336, 575 2). ae 33 | 382, 737 











1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
Oe ne insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by the Railroad 
tirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury makes 
benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains 
also separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys 
deposited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies 
withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 
2 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate accounts in last month of each quarter. 
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3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account amounting to $105,901,000. 

4 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $29,082,667. 

5 Includes $159,000 accrued interest paid on investments. 

6 Includes $20,604 accrued interest paid on investments. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of Social 
Security | 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


The American Family in World War II. Edited by Ray 
H. Abrams. Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 229 (September 
1943), pp. 1-175. Entire issue. 


Includes papers on women in industry, family solidarity, 
living standards, health, and social work. Among the 
articles most closely related to the social security programs 
are American Social Work and World War II, by Donald 
§. Howard, and Public Health and the Family in World 
War II, by Charles P. Taft. 


AnpersON, Exvin L. “Organizing the Community for 
Health Protection in Wartime.’’ Public Welfare, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 1, No. 9 (September 1943), pp. 262-267. 
Information on & project for the health and medical care 

in rural areas, undertaken by the College of Agriculture 

of the University of Nebraska in cooperation with the Farm 

Foundation of Chicago. 


“Benefits for Servicemen.”’ Canadian Congress Journal, 
Montreal, Vol. 22, No. 8 (August 1943), p. 70. 
A summary of existing Canadian provisions. 


Bropy, Maurice 8. Wage Rates and Living Costs in a 
War Economy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1943. 38 pp. (Studies in Business Administration, 
Vol. 13, No. 3.) 


Donerty, WILLIAM Brown, AND Rungs, Dacosert D., 
Editors. Rehabilitation of the War Injured; A Sympo- 
stum. New York: Philosophical Library, 1943. 684 pp. 

Contains more than 50 papers, 14 of which are concerned 

with occupational therapy and vocational guidance. 

Charles M. Griffith outlines the experience of the Veterans 

Administration, and John D. Kratz offers recommenda- 

tions based largely on the work of the Vocational Rehabil- 

itation Division of the Office of Education, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. Extension of British health insurance to 
tuberculous persons is advocated by C. Gregory Kane. 


“The Employment of Prisoners of War in Germany.” 
International Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 3 
(September 1943), pp. 316-323. 


ENGLAND, Ropert. “Civil Re-establishment in Canada.” 
Public Welfare, Vol. 1, No. 9 (September 1943), pp. 
268-279. 

Details of the Canadian program for demobilization and 
rehabilitation, with a chart of the services. 


GavaiL, D. R., anp Sovant, N. V. War and Indian Eco- 
nomic Policy. Poona, India: Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics, 1943. 132 pp. (Publication 
No. 10.) 


In two parts: Currency and Prices, and Financial and 


Bulletin, October 1943 


Economie Policy. Provides much information on India’s 
financial situation and resulting problems, with sugges- 
tions for alleviating wartime difficulties of scarcity and pro- 
duction. 


Gay, James. “Freezing of Labor in Wartime.” Wash- 
ington Law Review and State Bar Journal, Seattle, Vol. 
18, No. 3 (July 1943), pp. 137-161. 

Includes .material on the leading belligerents, with par- 
ticular attention to the United States. 


Great Britain. Ministry or INFrorMaTIonN. Home 
Front Handbook. London, 1943. 64 pp. 


An up-to-date compendium of factual and statistical 
information designed ‘‘to give answers to those questions 
which are most frequently put from overseas sources.” 
Has concise data, as of March 1943, on social legislation, 
child welfare, manpower, and allied questions. 


JoHNSTONE, EvizaBpetH M. “Principles of Employment 
Supervision in War and Peace.” International Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 3 (September 1943), pp. 
277-307. 

‘Juvenile Labour in Wartime in the United States.” In- 
ternational Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 3 
(September 1943), pp. 324-337. 

The extent and nature of the employment of young per- 
sons, and “the modifications in existing standards which 
it has entailed.” 


LoviIsIaNA CONFERENCE OF SocrtaL WELFARE. Pro- 
ceedings, Monroe, 1948. Monroe, La. (Box 743): The 
Conference, 1943. 77 pp. 


Thirteen papers on public aid problems in time of war. 


“Manpower Requirements for 1943-44.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 57, No. 2 (August 1943), pp. 
204-211. 

Also in this issue is a brief article on “Sources of Labor 

Supply for the War.” 


Meyer, Acnes E. America’s Home Front; Reprints of 
Twenty-Nine Articles Which Appeared From February 
21 Through June 18, 1948, in the Washington Post. 
Washington: Washington Post, 1943. 189 pp. 
Discussion of social, medical, educational, labor, and 

management conditions in a score of leading defense cen- 
ters in all sections of the country visited by the author in 
the winter and spring of 1943. The findings document 
the author’s conclusion that “the amazing impetus” in 
production is accompanied by “lack of sufficient concern” 
for individual and national well-being. 


New ZrEaLanp. Nationa SERVICE DEPARTMENT. Re- 
ports of the National Service Department and of the Indus- 
trial Man-Power Division. Wellington: Government 
Printer, 1943. 60 pp. 
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“Obstetric and Pediatric Care of Wives and Infants of 
Enlisted Men.” Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Vol. 122, No. 18 (Aug. 28, 1943), pp. 
1251-1252. 


An editorial outlining and discussing the position of the 
American Medical Association and of several State medical 
societies toward the obstetric program administered by the 
U. §S. Children’s Bureau. Correspondence and _ biblio- 
graphical material appear on pages 1257-1258. 


Unitep Nations INFORMATION OFFICE. SECTION FOR 
INFORMATION ON STUDIES IN PosTwaR RECONSTRUC- 
TION. Activities of Agencies, Research and Postwar Plan- 
ning. New York: The Office, August 1943. 10 pp. 
Processed. (Report No. 3.) 


“Brings up to date the activities of 24 agencies included 
in previous numbers of the ‘Survey of Agencies’.” 

Research and Postwar Planning: Bibliography, Part X. 

New York: The Office, 1943. 

Research and Postwar Planning: Survey of Agencies, 

Part X. New York: The Office, 1943. 


U. S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. Impact of the War 
on Mayes County, Oklahoma, Location of the Oklahoma 

_ Ordnance Works; Working Notebook for Use by Local 
Groups Studying Recent Economic Developments and 
Formulating Plans for the Post-War Period. Washing- 
ton, April 1943. 17 pp. Processed. (Employment 
and Occupational Outlook Branch, Post-war Division, 
Industrial Area Study No. 4.) 


U.S. Navy Department. Personal Affairs of Naval Per- 
sonnel and Aid for Their Dependents. Washington: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, April 1943. 41 pp. 
(Navpers 15,014.) 


Watsn, Marcaret F. “Coding the Manning Table.” 
Manpower Review, Washington, Vol. 10, No. 9 (Septem- 
ber 1943), pp. 15-18. 


How employment service interviewers can work with the 
employer who—by means of the manning table—‘‘puts his 
entire staffing problem on paper by listing every job in his 
plant, the number of workers on the job, and the number 
to be required during the period’”’ under study. 


“War Services Report—V; July 1943.” Alabama Social 
Welfare, Montgomery, Vol. 8, No. 8 (August 1943), pp. 
3-8 ff. 


The effect of wartime conditions upon public welfare 
needs and programs in Alabama, as shown by county re- 
ports. 

“The Wartime Employment of Women and Children in 
the U.8.8.R.” International Labour Review, Montreal, 

Vol. 48, No. 3 (September 1943), pp. 361-364, 


GENERAL 


BeverinGcE, Sir Wituiam H. The Pillars of Security and 
Other War-Time Essays and Addresses. New York: 
Macmillan, 1943. 248 pp. 


Most of these 19 papers deal with the Beveridge report, 
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its content, presuppositions, and philosophy. The author 
considers financial problems, children’s allowances, the 
Government debate on his proposals, and especially the 
question of maintaining employment. 


Brace, GeorGE E. Address at Convention of Massachy. 
setts State Federation of Labor, Boston, Massachusetts, 
August 4, 1943. Washington: Social Security Board, 
1943. 6pp. Processed. 

Urges extension of the social security program as pro. 
vided in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 


Burns, EvettinE M. “The Place of Social Security ip 
Postwar Planning.”’ Special Libraries, New York, Vol, 
34, No. 6 (July-August 1943), pp. 218-224. 


Corson, Joun J. “Security in Mexico.” Survey Graphic, 
New York, Vol. 32, No. 9 (September 1943), pp. 354- 
355 ff. 

Gives the broad outlines of the recent Mexican social 
insurance legislation and notes the steps by which it is 
gradually to be put into effect. 


Davison, Ronatp C. Insurance for All and Everything, 
A Plain Account and a Discussion of the Beveridge Plan. 


London, New York. etc.: Longmans, Green, 1943, 
32 pp. 

wT —— em rar rane S —_ oe? 

“Family Allowances in Various Countries.” Monthly 


Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 57, No. 2 (August 1948), 

pp. 265-276. 

An analysis of the types of family-allowance systems 
and a résumé of developments, 1939-43, in 24 countries, 


“First National Child-Welfare Congress in Peru.” The 
Child, Washington, Vol. 8, No. 3 (September 1943), 
pp. 46-47. 


GREAT BrITAIN. COLONIAL OFFICE. 
in the Colonial Empire, 1937-1948. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1943. 26 pp. (Colonial No. 185.) 
Labor legislation as well as supervision is considered, 

with information on employment offices, wages and cost 

of living, workmen's compensation, and related matters, 


— 
Labour Supervision 


Howarp, Donato 8. The WPA and Federal Relief 
Policy. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1943. 
879 pp. 


A detailed, comprehensive study of history’s largest 
public works program, including not only its accomplish- 
ments and policies but also public opinion on the program. 
Considers the problem of general as distinct from cate- 
gorical relief, describes the WPA organization and policies 
fully, and devotes 11 chapters to various aspects of eligi- 
bility for WPA employment. Several chapters are also 
devoted to the volume and adequacy of WPA employ- 
ment. A final section deals with ‘Broader Issues,” in- 
cluding the question of Federal responsibility and of work 
relief as compared with direct assistance. The volume was 
completed before liquidation of the program was ordered, 
but the issues discussed will appear in any economy short 
of one of full employment. 


Theodore Roosevelt and 
1880-1900. 


Hurvitz, Howarp LAWRENCE. 
Labor in New York State, 





New York: 
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Columbia University Press, 1943. 316 pp. (Studies 

in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 500.) 

A narrative of Roosevelt’s attitudes and activities as 
State assemblyman, candidate for mayor of New York 
City, police commissioner, and governor. Brings out 
facts on wage and hour legislation, strike repression, and 
measures for ameliorating sweatshop and housing condi- 
tions. Includes material on working conditions and politi- 
cal activities of labor in the late 19th century. Well 
documented, with an extensive bibliography. 


InteR-AMERICAN CoMMITTEE ON Soctat Security. Pro- 
visional Bulletin No. 3. Montreal: International Labor 
Office, August 1943. 35 pp. 


Recent developments in social security in the Western 
Hemisphere, including news from 18 countries; material 
from the July 1943 meeting of experts in Montreal; an 
address on International Co-operation in Achieving Social 
Security, by Arthur J. Altmeyer; and the Statute of the 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security, adopted in 
Santiago, Chile, in September 1942. 


Lenroot, KATHERINE F. “Inter-American and National 
Services for Children of the Americas.”” The Child, 
Washington, Vol. 8, No. 3 (September 1943), pp. 42-46. 


A report by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau of de- 
velopments observed during a recent trip to Central and 
South America. 


Lérez NtNez, Atvaro. Ideario de Previsién Social. 
Madrid: Instituto Nacional de Previsién, 1943. 143 
pp. (Publication No. 561.) 


A sociological analysis of social insurance, including 
administrative and financial aspects, social function, teach- 
ing, development in Spain, and international value. The 
volume is a reissue by the Spanish National Provident 
Institution of the late author’s essay presented in 1920 
before the Spanish Royal Academy of Moral and Political 
Science. 


Mexico. Instirutro Mexicano Det Securo Soctat. 
El Seguro Social en Mexico. Mexico, D. F., July 1943. 
539 pp. 


Approximately 100 items make this work the most com- 
prehensive source to date on social security in Mexico. 
It contains documents preceding the drafting of the Mexi- 
can law, addresses on its proposal to the Congress, material 
presented by Mexican delegates to the Santiago Conference 
on Social Security, the text of the law and of regulatory 
and informational publications issued up to mid-1943, and 
papers and lectures on virtually all aspects of social secu- 
rity relevant to its establishment in Mexico. Illustrated. 


New York University. Institute on Postwar Re- 
CONSTRUCTION. Full Employment and Minumim Living 
Standards; First Series of Conferences . . . March 24 to 
June 2, 1948. New York: The University, 1943. 
Various paging, processed. 


Among the 10 papers from this conference are: Social 
Security and Postwar Economy, by Eveline M. Burns; 
Agriculture and Industrial Employment, by Howard R. 
Tolley; Full Employment and Freedom From Want—Are 


Bulletin, October 1943 


They Economically Possible? by Alvin H. Hansen; and 
How Shall We Demobilize? by Harold G. Moulton. 


OrtLe, Haze, Ouman. “A Review of Basic Social Insur- 
ance Literature.” Special Libraries, New York, Vol. 34, 
No. 6 (July-August 1943), pp. 301-306. 


“Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada; Financial and 
Statistical Summary as at June 30, 1943.” Labour 
Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 53, No. 8 (August 1943), pp. 
1195-1196. 


Pan AMERICAN Union. Division or LaBor anp Socran 
INFORMATION. Muestras de Legislacién Social Ameri- 
cana, Washington: The Division, 1943. 71 pp. 
Processed. 


Summarizes in some detail one representative social law 
for each of the 20 Latin-American republics. The fields 
covered include social insurance, wage and hour legisla- 
tion, compulsory savings, and workmen’s compensation. 


PanaMA. Casa DE Securo Sociat. Algunas Explicaciones 
Sobre la Nueva Ley. Panama: Caja de Seguro Social, 
June 1943. Folder. 


A brief explantion, in popular terms, of the Panamanian 
Social Insurance Law as revised in 1943. 


PanaMa. Laws. Ley Numero 143 (de 27 de Abril de 1948) 
por la Cual se Subroga la Ley 23 de 1941 Sobre Seguro 
Social. Panama: Caja de Seguro Social, July 1, 1943. 
44 pp. 


The text of Panama’s Social Insurance Law of 1943 cov- 
ering the risks of sickness, maternity, disability, old age, 
and death. Contains also an explanation of the bill sub- 
mitted to an Executive Commission and modified some- 
what before adoption. 


“Plan to Widen Social Security: More Benefits for Higher 
Taxes.”’ United States News, Washington, Vol. 15, No. 
9 (Aug. 27, 1943), pp. 44 ff. 


An account of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 


“Security Programs for the Aced in Pennsylvania: Old- 
Age Assistance and Old-Age and Survivors Insurance.” 
Pennsylvania Public Assistance Review, Harrisburg, 
Second Quarter 1943, pp. 1-12. Processed. 


“Social Security Now.” Journal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators, Washington, Vol. 42, No. 8 (August 1943), 
p. 313. 


An editorial in favor of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 


“Social Planning in Sweden.”  Jnternational Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 3 (September 1943), pp. 
308-315. 


Information on the work and recommendations of the 
official Social Welfare Committee of Inquiry. Includes the 
Committee viewpoint on the functions of insurance and 
assistance. 


“Social Security Bill.’ Best’s Insurance News, Fire and 
Casualty Edition, New York, Vol. 44, No. 3 (July 1943), 
pp. 37-39. 


In opposition to the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
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Stewart, MaxweE.u 8. Jobs and Security for Tomorrow. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1943. 31 pp. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 84.) 


Summarizes in popular language recent recommenda- 
tions on social security by the National Resources Planning 
Board and the Social Security Board. 


Woyrtinsky, W. 8S. Earnings and Social Security in the 
United States; A Report Prepared for the Committee on 
Social Security. Washington: Committee on Social 
Security, Social Science Research Council, 1943. 260 
pp. Appendix, 41 pp., processed. 

From the now considerable body of information on 
wages and income in the United States, and particularly 
from Social Security Board data, the author analyzes 
taxable wages in relation to the national income; studies 
wage structure by sex, race, age, industry, and area; and 
discusses wage trends in relation to social security. Among 
the subjects treated are the methods of measuring in- 
equality of earnings, the volume of employment excluded 
from coverage, regular and temporary employment, shifts 
between covered and noncovered employment, and some 
of the reasons for “the striking diversity of pay rates and 
individual earnings” in this country. The final section 
notes long-term wage trends and their effect on social 
security financing; analyzes the benefit distribution of 
old-age and survivors insurance by type, size, and State; 
and considers family benefits and family income cycles. 
The work is the last in a series done by the author for the 
Committee on Social Security in the field of social security 
statistics. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Burcer, Atvin A., AND TEGNELL, G. Gorpon. The 
Unsoundness of New Jersey's Police and Firemen’s 
Pension Funds (Complete Report). Newark: New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, Aug. 13, 1942. 
62 pp. Processed. (Studies in the Efficiency of the 
New Jersey State Government, Survey Report No. 3.) 


Includes an appendix containing significant statistics 
for each of the 190 funds in New Jersey. 


Employe Retirement Plans; Social Security in Private 
Enterprise, Including New Treasury Regulations (as of 
July 8, 1943). Journal of Commerce and Commercial, 
New York, Vol. 197, No. 15,188 (July 15, 1943), Second 
Section, pp. 1-60. 


Has 26 papers on fundamentals of private pension plans, 
tax questions, types of plans, their establishment, and 
their operation. Most closely related to social security 
are An Actuary’s Viewpoint of Social Security, by W. R. 
Williamson, and The Future of Pension Plans, by H. 
Charles Kwasha. 


LEAGUE OF WIsconsIN MUNICIPALITIES. 
Municipal Retirement Fund. Madison: 
August 1943. 35 pp. Processed. 
Explains the 1943 Wisconsin statute permitting cities 

and villages to come under the Wisconsin Municipal 

Retirement Fund. Includes the text of the law. 


The Wisconsin 
The League, 
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New Hampsnire!.FRermement Pian Commission 
Report, 1942. Manchester, 1943. 115 pp. 
Recommendations for a contributory system for general 

State employees, to go into effect January 1, 1944. Cop. 

tains actuarial data and the draft of a proposed bill, 


New YorK State. DEPARTMENT OF AUDIT AND ConrTrot, 
Twenty-Second Report of the Comptroller on the Operation 
of the State Employees’ ,Retirement System, Together With 
the Report of the Actuary on the Twenty-Second Valuation 
of Its Assets and Liabilities as of June 30, 1942. Albany, 
1943. 57 pp. (Legislative Document (1943) No, 49.) 


‘1943 State Employee Pension Plans.”’ State Government, 
Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 9 (September 1943), pp. 198-199, 
Briefly summarizes new legislation in Michigan, Illinois, 

and Wisconsin. 


Park PoLICEMEN’s AND RETIREMENT Boarp EmpPLoyegs’ 
ANNUITY AND BeNnerFit Funp, Cuicaco. Twenty-First 
Annual Report . . . 1942. Chicago: The Board, 1943, 
18 pp. 


“The Reform of Miners’ Pensions in Germany.” Inter. 
national Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 3 (Sep- 
tember 1943), pp. 391-393. 


U. 8. Boarp or AcTUARIES OF THE CrvIL SEerRvIcE Re- 
TIREMENT AND DisaBILity Funp. Civil Service Retire- 
ment and Disability Fund .. . Twenty-Second Annual 


Report . . . Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1942. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 54 
pp. (78th Cong., Ist Sess. H. Doc. 259.) 


U. 8. Soctan Security Boarp. Bureau or OLp-AGE AND 
Survivors INsuRANCE. ACCOUNTING OPERATIONS DI- 
vision. Résumé of Operations. Baltimore: The Divi- 


sion, September 1943. 13 pp. Processed. 


The latest issue of the description of record-keeping for 
the 70 million accounts under old-age and survivors in- 
surance. Includes sections on production and accounting 
control, as well as high lights on the magnitude and charac- 
ter of some of the operations. 


West Virointa. State TEACHERS RETIREMENT System. 
Annuity Options and Tables for the State Teachers Re- 
tirement System. Compiled by Richard E. Hyde, 
Executive Secretary. Charleston, 1943. 24 pp 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


“Classes of Unemployment Insurance Beneficiaries.” 
Monthly Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
Chicago, Vol. 4, No. 8 (August 1943), pp. 163-164 ff. 
Processed. 

Some principal types of unemployed railway workers 

who received benefits in 1942-43. 


ComMITTEE FoR Economic DeveLtopment. Plan Post- 
war Jobs—Now; Suggestions for Industrial Employers 
Washington: Field Development Division of the Com- 
mittee, 1943. 32 pp. 

Hawai. DepaRTMENT OF LABOR AND _ INDUSTRIAL 
Revations. BureEAu OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
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gavton. Characteristics of Claimants Who Filed Claims 
in 1942. Prepared by Research and Statistics Section. 
Honolulu, July 1943. 10 pp. Processed. (Special 
Statistical Bulletin No. 2.) 


Hawau. DeparRTMENT OF LABOR AND _ INDUSTRIAL 
Re.aTions. Bureau OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 
sation. Experience Rating in Hawaii, 1943. Pre- 


Honolulu, 
(Special Statistical 


pared by Research and Statistics Section. 

June 1943. 20 pp. Processed. 

Bulletin No. 1.) 

Includes a discussion of the effect of experience rating 
on the trust fund of the Territory. 


“How Mass Layoffs Will be Met.” Monthly Bulletin 
(Connecticut Employment Security Division and 
U. 8. Employment Service), Hartford, Vol. 8, No. 8 
(August 1943), pp. 1 ff. 


Connecticut’s plans for prompt payment of unemploy- 
ment benefils in the immediate post-war period. 


Inunors. Boarp oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
anp FREE EmpLoyMent Apvisors. Report. Chicago: 
Department of Labor, Division of Placement and 
Unemployment Compensation, Apr. 27, 1943. 31 pp. 
Includes reports on experience rating and on amend- 

ing experience rating for “war expanded employers.” 

Contains discussions and tables concerning the effect of 

experience rating on the Illinois trust fund, on industry, 

and on labor. 


MissourI. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Analytical Survey of Occupational and Personal Char- 
acteristics of 759 Benefit Claimants Who Filed Claims 
for Unemployment Compensation During the Week End- 
ing February 13, 1943 and of the Activities of the United 
States Employment Service With Respect to These Claim- 
ants, in Seven Selected Local Offices of Missouri. Pre- 
pared by Department of Research and Statistics. 
Jefferson City, Aug. 1, 1943. 30 pp. Processed. 
(Special Research Bulletin No. 7.) 


Pierson, Joun H. G. Employment After the War 
ington: American Federation of Labor, 1943. 


“Ratio of First Original Claims to Total Original Claims, 
February 1939—June 1943.” Unemployment Compen- 
sation Trends and Totals (Pennsylvania Bureau of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Compensation), Harris- 
burg, Vol. 6, No. 7 (July 1943), pp. 1-2. Processed. 
Explanation and chart showing ‘“‘the relatiénship between 

the total number persons claiming unemployment compen- 

sation for the first time and the total number of persons 
starting a new benefit series’ in Pennsylvania. 


Wash- 
14 pp. 


RausHENBUsH, Paut A. ‘Unemployment Compensation: 
Federal-State Cooperation.”’ National Municipal Re- 
view, New York, Vol. 32, No. 8 (September 1943), pp. 423- 
431, 

Presents arguments for the continuance of the present 
Federal-State syscem of unemployment compensation, 
“and further improvement of the state unemployment com- 
pensation laws by state action.” The author, president of 
the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agen- 


Bulletin, October 1943 


cies, writes in reply to the article by Arthur J. Altmeyer 
in the May 1943 issue of the Review which recommended 
a uniform national system of unemployment compensa- 
tion. 


“Unemployment Assistance in Switzerland.” Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 48, No. 3 (Septem- 
ber 1943), pp. 368-369. 


Provisions of a law of December 23, 1942, providing 


allowances to unemployed persons who do not have unem- 
ployment insurance. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 

era) 

‘Analysis of General Assistance Cases.”” Monthly Caseload 
Report (Department of Public Assistance, Philadelphia 
County Board), Philadelphia, July 1943, pp. 1-24. 
Processed. 


A study of the 7,400 employable and unemployable cases 
receiving assistance in Philadelphia in June 1943. 


aoe wo 


“Blind Pensions.” Pennsylvania Public Assistance Review, 
Harrisburg, First Quarter 1943, pp. 3-9. Processed. 
A review of the Pennsylvania program. 


“Bureau of Social Security, 1942-1943.” Michigan Welfare 
Review, Lansing, Vol. 1, No. 2 (April-June 1943), pp. 9-11. 
Processed. 


A statistical review of aid to the aged, err children, 
and the blind in Michigan. 


“Child Welfare in One County.” Social Welfare Review 
(Minnesota Division of Social Welfare), Vol. 5, No. 2 
(July 1943), pp. 3-5. 


Indicates the scope of child welfare work by summarizing 
a year’s activities of one case worker in a rural Minnesota 
county. 


Drake, Russe. P., anp LErRFALLOM, JARLE. “Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Local Public Welfare Services: 
IV-Facilitative Services: Office Management.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 1, No. 9 (September 1943), pp. 280— 
288. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CaTHoLic CHaritTiEs. Se- 
lected Papers From the Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth 
Meeting . . . Kansas City, Missouri, September 27-30, 
1942. Washington: The Conference, 1943. 179 pp. 


Newark, N. J. DepartTMeENT OF PuBLIC WELFARE. 
The Newark Public Welfare Department Reports on Its 
Work. Newark, 1943. 8 pp. 


A factual summary, entirely in pictorial charts, for the 
first 6 months of 1943. 


Norta Carouina. Stare Boarp oF CHARITIES AND 
Puspiic WELFARE. A Survey of Some Resources for 
Negroes in North Carolina. Raleigh (?), nodate. 18pp. 
Processed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC ASSISTANCE. 
Current Living Costs as Related to Standards of Public 
Assistance in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg (?), December 
1942. 43 pp. Processed. 








“A Variety of Jobs.” Social Welfare Review (Minnesota 
Division of Social Welfare), Vol. 5, No. 2 (July 1943), 
pp. 8-9. 


Provides some insight into the reemployment of persons 
receiving old-age assistance by describing very briefly 
every fifth case closed for this reason in Hennepin County, 
which includes Minneapolis. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Bruce, Wituiam R. “Government Provides Maternity 
Aid for Service Men’s Wives.” Medical Economics, 
Rutherford, N. J., Vol. 20, No. 12 (September 1943), 
pp. 133-141. 


A description of the program begun last April under the 
administration of State health departments in cooperation 
with the Children’s Bureau. 


Crean, 8. “Possibilities of Research in Senile Diseases.’’ 
British Medical Journal, London, Aug. 21, 1943, pp. 239- 
240. 


Notes the importance to government of extending pre- 
ventive medicine to the aged and outlines the fields of 
medicine in which research might be profitable. 


“A Clinic of Incapacitated ADC Fathers.” Michigan 
Welfare Review, Lansing, Vol. 1, No. 2 (April-June 
1943), pp. 7-8. Processed. 

Report of a test clinic in Ingham County, Mich., to 
determine the feasibility of rehabilitative medical treat- 
ment for fathers in homes approved for aid to dependent 
children. - 


‘43,107 Industrial Injury Cases Closed in 1942; Compen- 
sation Payments Aggregate $9,065,357.” Jllinois Labor 
Bulletin, Chicago, Vol. 4, No. 1 (July 31, 1943), pp. 3-5 ff. 
Data on a year’s operations under the Illinois Work- 

men’s Compensation and Occupational Diseases Acts. 


De Krutir, Paut. Kaiser Wakes the Doctors, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1943. 158 pp. 


Describes the successful development of the group 
medical care plans of Henry Kaiser in his construction 
projects at Grand Coulee, Wash., Richmond, Calif., and 
Vancouver, Wash. The programs, which include the con- 
struction of hospitals, are financed by contributions of 50 
cents a week from each worker, plus the industry’s contri- 
butions for medical services provided to workmen’s com- 
pensation cases. The author also notes the work of the 
California Physicians’ Service in the field of prepaid medi- 
cal care and describes a tentative agreement made last 
April between this body and the Kaiser interests to 
provide medical services for the dependents of workers. 


Grirrin, Maurice F. “Health Bureaucracy, An Inter- 
pretation of S-1161.” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 9 
(September 1943), pp. 31-34. 

A long list of objections to the portions of the Wagner- 

Murray-Dingell bill dealing with medical and hospitaliza- 

tion benefits. 


“Health Insurance Approved in Principle by Parliamentary 
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Committee.” Labour Gazette, Ottawa, Vol. 53, No, 8 
(August 1943), pp. 1082-1083. 


Includes the text of the report of July 23 by the Special 
Committee on Social Security of the Canadian House of 
Commons. 


Hume, Stuart K. “Children’s Bureau Payment Pigp: 
An Administrator’s Review, with Suggested Changes,” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 9 (September 1943), 
pp. 35-37. 

Further discussion of the plan of the Children’s Bureay 
for paying hospitals which provide maternity care for 
wives of servicemen. 


Kurtz, Dorotuy L. Unit Medical Records in Hospital 
and Clinic. New York: Columbia University Pregg, 
1943. 110 pp. 

The unit medical record, containing all the medical 
information on a given patient within one institution, was 
developed in the Presbyterian Hospital, New York, 
beginning in 1916. This work explains in detail the content 
and form of the records used, their maintenance, filing, 
indexing, and functions. Contains specimen forms, 


Movuntin, Josep W., ano Exiot, MartHoa M. “Care 
for Every Mother at Childbirth: The Job Ahead,” by 
Dr. Mountin; “A Basie Plan,” by Dr. Eliot. The Child, 
Washington, Vol. 8, No. 3 (September 1943), pp. 
35-38 ff. 

Both articles advocate increased services. Dr. Mountin 
presents statistics of medical attendance at birth and 
considers such factors as residence, race, income, supply 
of physicians, number of maternity beds, and maternity 
costs. Dr. Eliot argues for a public program under local, 
State, and Federal responsibility, financed by grants-in- 
aid from general tax funds. 


SANFORD, RusseEuut T., anpD Mitus, ALpEN B. ‘We Can 
Keep Our Hospitals Voluntary.”” Modern Hospital, 
Chicago, Vol. 61, No. 1 (July 1943), pp. 64-65. 
Suggests steps that hospitals should take to develop 

their services in order to achieve ‘‘geographic and economic 

adequacy” and to ensure Federal aid “without incurring 
the risk of Federal domination.” 


Suiets, W. Evcenre. ‘Medical Needs and Services.” 
America, New York, Vol. 69, No. 20 (Aug. 21, 1948), 
pp. 543-544. 

Urges that the medical-care portions of the Wagner- 

Murray-Dingell bill, as well as other medical planning, be 


judged by their probable effect upon professional medical 
standards. 


‘‘Wagner-Murray-Dingeil Bill.” Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Chicago, Vol. 123, No. 1 (Septem- 
ber 1943), pp. 36-37. 

An editorial opposing the bill. 


We.tunec, Wituram C.; Cuiirrorp, Martrua L.; AND 
Tracy, Epwin T. “Use of Current Birth Certificates 
in Planning a Maternal and Child Health Program.” 
American Journal of Public Health, New York, Vol. 33, 
No. 9 (September 1943), pp. 1115-1123. 
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